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For the New-Yeorkes. 
THE LAND OF COCKAIGNE. 
‘Though Paradise be merry and bright, 
Cockaya is of fairer sight.’ Old Poet—120. 
Hare you heard of the Land of Cockaigne ? 
Have you heard of that plentiful isle 
Which blooms to the westward of Spain, 
Where the sea and the sky ever smile ?— 
Where the corn grows without being sown, 
Where fall never hail, snow or rain ; 
Ob, darkness and night are unknown 
In the beautiful Land of Cockaigne. 
There geese fly by scores, ready roasted, 
There flow the rare rivers of honey, 


| velling half-belief that such was the fact did we commence its 
| perusal. The first three lines, however, sufficed effectually 
| to banish that del , and to substitute a sentiment of ex- 

treme amazement that such a wretched piece of business 
| could ever have found its way into any periodical pretending 
| to literary character. The attempt tb imitate the style and 
| sentiment of Bulwer is evidently si but so farcical and 
| gtoss a caricature was never befure perpetrated. If the 
broad mouth of the public were not immeasurably distended 
last Friday evening with a convulsive and irrepressible guf- 
| faw—if its long ears were not assailed by a hurricane of im- 
| petuous sound from its own capacious throat—then it must 








And butter and bread ready toasted | be that the perusal of the Mirror is not so attentive and gen- 
You may eat, and no need for the money : | eral as its reputation would indicate. 
The sand of its streams is of gold | There is no mistake in the assumption that the fabricator 


And pearls which enrich the wide main ; 
Oh, the pretty girls never grow old 
In the beautiful Land of Cockaigne ! 
Emeralds, and all precious spars 
Breathe light by each musical stream; 
While with diamonds—buge splinters of stars— 
The green skiey mountain-tops gleam : 
The dew which embalins the fresh flowers 
Is sparkling ethereal Champagne ; 
Oh, tney count not dull time by the hours 


| fancies himself a successful imitator of Bulwer; though no 
| second person can be found to humor his delusion. How he 
| could think so may be a mystery, but not more so than the 
| prior quandary—how he could be tempted to write such stu- 
| pidity at any rate. The likeness is in some points percepti- 
| ble, but it is like a landscape copied by a We must 
| exhibit to our admiring readers some of the beauties of this 
| concoction, which fills more than a page of the Mirror. 
Here is one extract. Maltravers is on a visit to the locality 
ie the beeutifel Lend of Cockaigne. | of his brief sojourn with Alice Darvil: 


. ** Having left his horse and chaise at an inn hard by, he 
There the barber, the close-shaving rogue ! | roceeded on foot toward the house still occupied by Mr. 
Never comes, for the beard never grows; | odes and his interesting family. Stopping at the gate, he 
And perukes, too, are never in vogue, | leaned listlessly against the post, and commenced a survey | 
Nor sparrow-nests under the nose: | of the grounds enclosed ; and though he discovered but few | 
Seven years’ paiuful penance, they say, traces of the garden, which his own hands, and those of his | 
A tardy admittance will gain; beloved Alice, had assisted to embellish, yet the identical | 
But I know of a less thurny way earth was there, and a flower-bed or two partially preserved | 
To the beautiful Land of Cockaigne. 


I'll tell you the secret at once: years before, when Alice was the gem of that beautiful cas- 
I: is not the philosupher's stone, ket. Tears stood in Maltravers’ eyes, while he exclaimed— 


heh 








| 








to his curiosity, and he advanced toward her, still undecided 
as to her identity, when she turned her head, gave a loud 
scream, and fell backward upon the earth. Ernest was at 
her side in an instant; he raised her, and on remeving the 
veil which had fallen over her face, he discovered that it was 
indeed Madame de St. Ventadour. A few moments sufficed 
to restore Valerie, and having imprinted on her lips and 
cheeks a thousand burning kisses, Maltravers seated her on a 
pillar, and supporting her still weak and trembling frame 
with one arm, placed himself beside her. 

“*My dear Maltravers,’ began Valerie, ‘bow you fright- 
ened me! Believe me, I was just then thinking of you— 
wondering where you were at that moment—whether in Eng- 
land, France, or Italy; and whether’ (here she heaved a sigh) 
‘the unhappy Valerie had ever been the subject of your 
thoughts since our last interview. Judge of my surprise— 
my fright, when, on hearing a step, and looking round, I dis- 
covered you before me, pale and ghost-like in your appear- 
unce. Are you not well, dear Ernest!—speak; I am con- 
cerned for your health.’ Saying this, she placed ber hand in 
his, and looked at him with a sweet expression of anxious 
alarm at the visible change in his handsome countenance. 

“* Maltravers regarded her for atime in silence. At length 
he replied ina solemn tone of voice, ‘ Yes, Valerie, you judge 
rightly. I have suffered long and deeply; affliction has been 
my portion since we parted, and I have come to Italy—to 
Rome, the birth-place and the sepulchre of the mighty dead, 
to mingle my dust with theirs. Ah! Valerie, why is it that 
I am selected to endure more than would suffice to crush a 
thousand common men? No crime worthy of such retribu- 
tion is chronicled in my memory; nothing hare I done to 
call down the vengeance of heaven. Yet here I am, the 
wreck only of my former self, broken and bowed to the dust. 
Oh, whet a mystery is human existence !’ 

“*True, my dear Maltravers ; trouble—afiliction, are the 
lot of mankind. I, too, have suffered; but minds like ours 
should seek to associate with minds similarly constituted. 
From such companionship springs a higher degree of felicity 
than that experienced by the crowd. How seldom are the 


in its original form; and there was the same house, though gifted united to those of their own high order; yet how fre- 
| enlarged—the steps—the windows—all as he had left them || quent are attachments found to subsist between such, when 
| an inseparable barrier is opposed to their union! 


The exist- 
ence of such an obstacle to our more perfect happiness, you 





Nor penance performed by a dunce, 
By which to that sweet isle I've flown: 
‘Tis a love«lream of thee, saucy Mary! 
Which, firing each atom of brain 
And heart, lends me wings of the fairy, 
To reach the fair Land of Cockaigne. 
This way is the sweetest, by far, 
And yet there are others, I guess; 
But I fear, gentle people, to mar 


| tended a year—a month—nay, a little week longer, till we | 
| could have been united in the way that the world demands, || 
| what felicity might have been ours! What affliction would || 
have been spared us—and how would the shaft, aimed at the |, 
peace of more than one gentle spirit, have been blunted, ere || 
| pierced and destroyed! Why did I not leave thee in thy | 
| ignorance, under the roof of thy father? But thus it is; we 1 
| are subjected to » mysterious influence, and vain would be || 
| the endeavor toemancipate ourselves from its thraldom. Our | 
. love was decreed from the foundation of the world, and the | 
The bloom of your every-day bliss: | power to avert the dénonement of our short, but too, too || 
Content is the pear! of life's chalice ; | bappy connexion, did not exist under the canopy of heaven!” |) 
And building air-castles in Spain ys Hiere a huge dog interrupted the audible reverie of Ernest; |! 
But rarely procures us a palace and Mr. Hodge, hearing the quadruped bark, came out of 
In the beautiful Land of Cockaigne. W. F. | his house in a prodigious hurry, and seeing Maltravers—the 
Paris, Oct. 1836. 


*Oh, Alice! Alice! had the period of our happiness been ex- || once did me the honor to regret. 


Foor St. Ventadour now 
sleeps in his grave. He was a kind husband; and I hope 
and trust that I made him as happy as he deserved to be. 
May I inquire, Ernest, wh—whether you are married? Eve- 
ry thing concerning you interests me, you know.’ ”’ 

There—that will do. The coyness of the game is cer- 
tainly unparalleled. The pathos of her first exclamation on 
coming io herself ia thrilling, and deserved Italics, but we re- 
solved to copy verbatim. _ Is it not all beautiful—consistent— 
Commend us to the genius who 
originated these passages for a conclusion, should we leave 
any works unfinished at death. Till then, we crave his for- 
bearance. 


elevated—Bulwerian? 


Size or Lonpox.—I am struck with the fact—somewhat 


envied Maltravers, whose works were the theme of the world’s 


a | praise—standing against the gate-post, cried out, ‘ Fellow, 


OUR TABLE. | 





Tu New-Yorx Mirror is a clever journal—very clover 


what are you doing there? Begone, or I'll set my dog on 
you; we allow no one to stop against our gate!’ 
“*Contemptible wretch!’ exclaimed Maltravers; ‘clay! 


—and withal one of the neatest and most tastefully arranged || clay! animated clay! the composition that forms the herd! 


in the universal world. No one can marvel at its wide-spread | 
fame, or fail to rejoice in the good fortune of its enterprising | 
and indefatigable Editor and Publisher. 





And vet, with all || occupied is void, and our affections run to waste. 


How perpetual is change!’ continued he, walking away ; ‘ to- 
day we live, love—we cherish in the inmost recesses of our 
hearts an idol worthy of paradise; to-morrow, the space it 
Now we 


startling—that London is increasing in magnitude about as 
| rapidly as New-York. Its expanding circle, from period to 
| peried, embraces neighboring villages on every side. One is 
at a loss to conjecture where this will terminate. The mam- 
| moth metropolis presents itself to our minds as something 
| full-grown—as an oak which has reached 1ts maturity and ut- 
| most dimensions, and whose subsequent existence must be 
| that of stationary grandeur, or venerable decay. It is a curi- 
|| ous thought thatthis ripe period of antiquity—this plenti- 


its high character and extensive popularity, it really does || love—we foster high anticipations of the future; anon, love || tude of ancient strength and accumulated honors, is but a new 


contrive to play off some of the oddest antics that ever aston- 
ished the gaping though reverent multitude—tricks of which 
the bare record must be scouted as a fable or a frenzy should 
ie ever garnish the pages of some future purveyor of the Cu- 
riosities of Literature. 

In the last number of the Mirror, mankind is favored with 
what purports to be the conclusion of Bulwer's last unfinished 
aorah= Ernest Maltravers'—and so circumstantial and im- 
posing are the prefatory assurances” of its authenticity, that 
the unthinking wight who should glance over these without 
reading the article must receive the impression that it is truly 
what it purports to be. Most certainly, with a hazy and mar 


“It in advertised, moreover, in come of the dailies as the conclusion 





! 





| 





of ‘Ernest Maltravers’ by Mr. Bulwer, 


is dead within us, and we live upon regret. That humble 
roof’ (looking back) ‘ once sheltered an object more beautiful 
than an houri; now it is tenanted by a miserable boor, and 
the angel 1s gone—gone, I know not whither !’” 

One more extract, and we must forbear. Maltravers is in 
Rome, and stumbles unexpectedly on Madame St. Ventadour: 

“‘One moonlight night, about two months after Ernest ar- 
rived in Rome, while he was wandering among the ancient 
ruins, his thoughts dwelling with the mighty dead who had 
walked among the columns now prostrate and broken, he 
perceived, a: a short distance from him, a female, sitting in 
a contemplative attitude upon a block of marble. Although 
Ernest was fond of solitude, and preferred being alone, 
he felt a strong inclination to approach the female, ha 
discovered in the figure and dimly-seen face a striking re- 
semblance to a dear friend, with whomthe reader is 
intimately acquainted. His repugnance to society 


starting-point—another youth, from which future ages will im- 
pel the leviathan upon a broader course—-to more gigantic 
dimensions and stupendous power—to results beyond the im- 
agination of the ‘ ignorant present.’ What w.'! this London 
be when New-York attains the magnitude which the former 
has now reached ! It will present a curiosity beyond all that 
the earth has ever known ; and it will produce new and un- 
imaginable modes of life, and phases of the human mind. 
Within the limits of this wonderful town, now congregate 
about a million and a half ot inhabitants. These. as a body, 
are ever becoming more enlightened—as an element, more 
powerful. In proportion to their numbers, will be the diffi- 
culty of governing them without concessions. Each genera- 
tion acquires new ideas of its own importance ; and examines 
with bolder eyes into the machinery of government. The 
reader of the British journals, during a generalelection, might 
already imagine himself in the centre of a democracy. 


Mirrer. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
SEA-SIDE MUSINGS. 

Oceays, I love thee well! when thou dust wear 

Thy milder aspect, like a mirror bright, 
Picturing the upper firmament in fair 

And glowing colors. while its radiant light 
Makes every wave a b gem app 

Oh, then thou art enrapturing to the sight! 
The clouds of sorrow all are chased away, 
And o'er the mind dance visions bright and gay. 





I love thy darkened waves: when winds arise, 
And, sweeping o'er them, seem like War's rude sound, 
Rousing the maddened surge. and through yon skies 
Long peals the heavy thunder, as unbound 
From cave mysterious. while the lightning flies, 
Pouring a vivid flame on all around— 
There is an awful grandeur then abroad, 
And the soul rises to a mighty God. 
I love to muse upon thy depths: the store 
Of treasures that are hosomed there, to lie 
In darkness ever—that far from off thy shore 
Millions have launched, not dreaming ‘twere to die, 
Yet ne'er were greeted by affection more ; 
That Time will pass, and in Eternity 
Thou’ lt render to the call each fabric, rife 
Again with immortality and life. 
Roll on, thou mighty ocean! there are bounds 
Set to thy waves, and every billow bears 
Impress of Deity : the angry sounds 
In temnpest heard his mighty power declare; 
Thy gentler music, too, his praise resounds, 
And Mercy’s smile thy placid bosom wears: 
Thou art th’ Eternal’s image, shadowing forth { 
The dazzling glories that fill heaven to earth. A.C P. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











For the New-Yorker. 

GLEANINGS OF TRAVEL—No. XIV. 
Lerd Mayor’s Day—James Crew, Esq.—Demise of Charies X. 
Dear E.—You have frequently heard, on your side of the | 
Atlantic, of the celebration of the inauguration of the Lord | 
Mayor into office, which claims an antiquated origin, and is | 


distinguished for yielding one of the most conspicuous pa-| 
rades of London. The enthusiastic reception of Lafayette, | 
and the famous canal triumph of the noble Clinton, remind | 
me that New York can render a display of tinselry and | 
length of procession which can attract the ‘gaping mouth of | 
wonder’ to some purpose; but, as to absolute extravagance, | 
expenditure and folly, London, on her Lord Mayor's day, ex-| 
hibits herself in this, as in every other respect, the proud, | 
unrivalled ‘ Queen of Cities.’ 
Whittington, including his cat, one of the idols of my 
primitive reading days, was revived in memory; and the cele- | 
bration of the anniversary of his elevation to the Mayoralty | 
enbanced the ‘ pomp and circumstance’ which the vanity of | 
man, especially a ‘ Lunnun an,’ so readily covets. The Lord | 
Mayor elect, richly attired, and attended by all the worthy | 
sub-dignitaries of office, made his public debut by entering | 
the ‘city barge,’ and proceeding to Westminster Hall, to}! 
pass through the prescribed forms, essential to ensuring the | 
validity of his election, before the haughty Barons of the Ex- 
chequer. The Mayor quitted the domains of Westminster | 
to retrace his river route in the barge, which was gaily decked | 
with flattering pennons and gaudy streamers, amid enliven-! 
ing strains of instrumental music and the ‘sweet voices’ of | 
the cheering multitude, which floated in every form of craft, | 
from the red aud sombre-sailed lugger to the ‘trim-built| 
wherry,’ upon the bosom of the fluctnating Thames: 
‘That's rather fine, the gentle sound of Thamis— 
Who vindicates a moment, wo, his stream— } 
Though hardiy heard through multifarious ‘ dam'mes.’’ | 
This last Byronian line conveys a fair idea of the quality of 
the applause. loud if not melodious, that attended the hero, 
of the day to his debarkation at Black Friac’s Bridge, whence | 
the grand procession commenced its terrestrial progress. | 


|| procession, its wag of a driver very dexterously edged in be- | 


'| of the Exchequer, should have won such an infinity of praise. 


| 
|| doggrel song has banished the fame of every musical chef, 


|| sumptuousness and magnificence in all England. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


ESET OLE 





steeds and the decorations of the attendants that were at- 
tached—and, finally, ‘the state carriage and six,’ (the ident 
cal one that fowished in my firat toy-book ; the same, or an 
exact copy of it, that contained my friend Whittington ; the 
carriage superbly burnished with gold, ‘ts horses and out- 
riders also glittering in gilded vesture,) holding the Lord | 
Mayor and his lady, the former bowing and smiling most 
graciously to the greeting throng that formed a living avenue 
as far as the eye could reach—all contributed to lend an at- 
traction to the celebration of the ‘ Lord Mayor's Show.” | 
The multitude was immense, indeed, including every spe- 
cies and vanety that has been propagated since the time of | 
father Adam; and, as it closed upon the passing retinue of | 
the Mayor, this mighty mass of living humanity, waving to| 
and fro like the fluctuations of the ocean, abounded in lively | 
interest. I generally eschew the populace; but this wase. 
throng cf another nation, and I courted its novelty. The 
throng was well dressed—well behaved ; buoyant with happy | 
feelings—overflowing with the glory of Old England, and, | 
as in other sections of the world, ever on the watch for inci- | 


| 
| 





dents. It chanced to be gratified most ludicrously, even to | 
the discomfiture of those who would have preserved the pre-| 
rogative of ‘being displayed’ to themselves. A wooden im- 
age of the famous Jim Crow was being transporied across | 
the town, and as the vehicle reached one of the angles of the | 


tween two of the Aldermen's carriages, and immediately 
formed a most conspicuous part of the grand show. This 
gross caricature upon the intention and glory of the day was. 
responded to by hearty rounds of applause from the delighted | 
multitude, who for a time forgot his Honor the Mayor, and | 
one half of whom, lad there been rvom, would have been! 
playing their antics * just so," their voices being as familiarly | 
attuned to the song as to ‘ God Save the King’ \ 

It is amusing, as it is astonishing, that the representative 
of the American negro. Rice—or, as the Duke of Devonshice | 
calls him par excellence, James Crow, E+q. who has entirely 
eclipsed in popular estimation his namesake the Chancellor | 
from the community. He is the idol of the rabble. His) 
d’euvre of Italy or France. A band of poor wandering min-| 
strels occupied the street before the procession reached me, | 
offering the choicest morceaus of the best operas to the popu- 


impulse of despair must have tempted them to strike up| 
‘Jim Crow;’ it was their providence—the street became im-| 
passable, and they reaped a rich harvest of coin! The To-| 
ries speak of the actor and the Chancellor, derisively, as men 
of equal calibre, giving. if any thing, an excess of praise to) 
the former. The Reformers retaliate, and, already, an en- 
graving of the veritable Jim Crow is to be seen in every print: | 
shop, with the exception that the face of Lord Lyndhurst | 
vsurps that of Rice, his lordship being placed in that pe-| 
culiar attitude which the Liberals denominate ‘turning | 


lar ear;—the musicians stood unheeded and alone. The | 


————__——_—_—____—_ 
comed by the citizens of London. The King’s Birth-day may 
rival it, especially in the evening, with its variegated lamps 
and fierce illuminations; but of one or both yeu may accord 
with another in opinion : 

*“* Great joy to London now!’ says some great f 
When. London gets 3 illumination, me 
Which w that boule-conjuror, John Bull, 
Ts of all dreams the first hallucination ; 
So that the streets of color'd lamps are full, 
That sage (said John) surrenders at discretion 
His purse, his soul, his sense, and even his nonsense, 
To gratify, like a huge moth, this one sense.’ 
The cathedrals of Europe are hung in black. The expe- 
triated monarch of France—the unfortunate and bigoted 
Charles—has passed away from among the living. Having 
numbered three score years—a witness of the first revolution 
—an eurly refugee from its effecte—a king after its rescue 
from the Empire and decease of his brother—the creator of s 
second revolution, more fortuitous in its influence than the 
first—banished from his people and adopting a religious ex- 
ile—he has closed his eventful career in the peaceful retreat 


jj of Loritz. He was to be pitied for his stupidity; bis mem- 


ory should be honored for his conscientious, though mistaken 
firmness. His last words were imbued with the spirit of 
pure religion, blended with the impulse of prophecy:—*| 
forgive, from my heart, those who have made themselves my 
enemies, and, more particularly, those who have been led 
away by the advice of others. I have forgiven them fora 
long time, before God; to my grandson will devolve the bap 
piness and glory of pardoning them before men!" Adieu. 
London, Nov. 1836. PRs Graso 
For the New-Yorker. 
THE CATARACT. 
Ou, come where the light spray springs 
In madness through the sky, 
And the cataract, loud its anthem rings 
To Him who dwells on high ; 
Where from the old woods dark, 
In their eternal gloom, 
And the lofty-spreading oak-tops mark 
The red man's lonely tomb ; 
Where Echo's constant roar 
Is sounding dull reply— 
Now near—now far—now low, and lower, 
It swells along the sky. 
The melancholy thunder 
Is soothing to the soul; 
The waves dash on to sunder 
The rucks with ceaseless roll ; 
The pine tree rears its head 
On the mountain's stony side. 
And the wild rose decks the valley's bed, 
With the lily side by side ; 
Where the snow-like mist ascends, 
And on its bosom white, 
The rainbow high its arches bends, 
So exquisitely bright! 
Oh, come where the light spray eprings 





about—wheeling about’ from political consistency and com-| 
mon sense. 

But I am digressing. The grand cavalcade continued to 
Guildhall. A costly entertainment was here in waiting, _ 
in progressive season, the Lord Mayor, the Premier, and 
distinguished members of the Administration—men of noble 
rank, and the fairest and proudest ladies of the land, were 
partaking of the annual banquet, which is not surpassed in 
Its original 
intention was strictly social, and the feuds of political con- 
tention were presumed to be drowned in the convivial bowl. 
Not so now. The health of the Premier, Lord Melbourne, 
was proposed by the Mayor. lt was received amid divided 
applause and disapprobation. At first, it was feared that 
the acrimony that has been generated of late between the 
two great parties of England would destroy the harmony o. 





Associations, charitable and uncharitable, with massive | 
banners of extreme splendor—horsemen and steeds wrapped 
in glistening steel and trazen armor of feudal times—the red- 
liveried ‘ Beef Eaters’ of Tower memory—the equipages of 
Aldermen—the equipages of Sheriffs, richer still—the mount- 
ed military band of the Horse Guards, discoursing martial 
music—the private carriage of the Mayor, adorned ina style 


this vast assemblage. Fortunately, the Melbourne influence, 
and a correct sense of propriety, prevailed, and the noble 
Premier was allowed to answer in a pertinent speech, which 
commanded general assent; and universal hilarity was soon 
restored and continued. The conclusion of the whole affair 
was @ grand ball, on a commensurate scale of splendor with 
the other arrangements of the day—thag which, at its annual 





of taste and magnilicence scarcely equalled by its praneing 


return, the ninth of November, nune is more cordially wel- 


In joyousness above, 
And below the rippling streamlet sings 
Of happiness and love. 
EE 
For the New Yorker 
THE COACHMAN'’S SISTER. 

During a European tour, while journeying through that 
land of our origin and our literature, England, upon one of 
those dark, dull, dreary, dismal days in the month of No 
vember, I slighted for a brief period at a principal hotel of 
that vast metropolis, London. While waiting the departure of 
the stage-coach, my attention was suddenly riveted by a Indy 
whoee uncommon appearance excited my curiosity. Her 
countenance was radiant with such a glow of intellect al 
have seldom if ever beheld, while its sweetness and purity 
o expression told her to be one whose moral worth was nor 
wareil. Her dress and manner too, bespoke her as one of 
20 ordinary attainments. 

To gratify my curiosity in learning who she might be, I & 
costed a by-stander who afterwards proved to be my fellow 
passenger. He infurmed me that she was no other than the 
sister of the very coachman with whom we were to purse 
our journey, and the identical Miss G——, whose writings had 
furnished such a topic of conversation among the polite cit 
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cles, and whose life hed afforded so striking an instance of 
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persevering diligence contending against poverty in the pur- 
swt of that inestimable treasure—Knowledge. He con- 
tinued. 

Miss G—— was the daughter of a respectable clergyman, 
whose pastoral duties extended over one of those retired pa- 
rishes of Devonshire. For the first fourteen years Harriet's 
education had been conducted only by her judicious parents ; 
dunng which time she made a surpassing proficiency in most 


of the English branches, and had considerably advanced in |) 


the knowledge of the Latin, Greek and French language. 

Hers was not the mere smattering of many a boarding 
school Miss, which enables her to sparkle amid the crowded 
hallsof fashion, but which, when submitted to the test, is but 
a polished surface, a worthless kernel ina splendid shell. She 
penetrated inte the hidden recesses of science, and rested not 
until her mind could grasp every truth. Such was Miss G—— 
at the age of fourteen, when the Ordainer of every event, in 
the space of a few short months, deprived her of both her 
parents. 

The petted Harriet and her brother were now orphans 
without home or fortune; nothing upon which they could 
lean for support, save their ownindustry. All their inventive 
powers were consequently put to the test to devise some 
means by which they might obtain an honestlivelihood. For 
Harriet to confine herself to labor was easy, but her roving 
brother shrunk from what appeared to him so tedious. He 
had yet to learn that labur itself is pleasant. 
disposition generous and warm-hearted, still anything which 
bore the name of work was to him the greatest punishment 
which could be inflicted—even his books were irksome.— 
While in the midst of their dilemma, a distant aunt with 
much apparent kindness offered Harriet a home in her own 
family, while a worthy old farmer promised to provide one 
for her brother, so long as he would content himself with 
their homely fare. 


Upon the reception of this intelligence, Harriet with becom- 


ing fortitude tore himself from the friends of her childhood, | 


the place of her nativity, todwell among strangers ina strange 
land. Her Aunt was one of that sort of people, who admire to 
do good when they imagine that some advantage will result 
to themselves, and all the while wish to have the name of be- 
ing wonderfully benevolent. She imagined that by taking 
Harriet into her family she would obtain in her an able as- 
sistant in the discharge of her various duties and directly on 
her arrival, this seemingly kind Aunt heaped all the dradg- 
ery of domestic cares upon her patient niece. 

Here was she, who was calculated to ornament the most 
polished circles, pent up in the family of her Aunt, more as a 
servant than as a friend. Now had she to bless those pa- 
rents, who, neglecting not her mental culture, had especially 
sought to adorn her heart with that meek and quiet spirit, 
which in the sight of God is of great price—to instill into 
her youthful mind those principles of religion and virtue 
which should be to her a shield against the temptations of the 
world. That great Being, the ‘universal Friend,’ who‘ tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ deserted her not in this try- 
ing hour; but raised up for her a friend in the person of a 


wealthy widow. This truly benevolent lady, beholding in|| 


herthe germ of a lofty mind ; also remarking the patient re- 
tiguation with which she bore the drudgery heaped upon her, 
offered her a situation in her family as a companion and as- 
sistant inthe education of her daughter. Here she had ac- 
cess to a valuable library, and every advantage afforded her 


for improvement, which were by no means neglected. Here, |, 


as if transplanted to a genial soil, her mind, once more es- 
caped from its imprisonment, flourished with renewed life 
and beauty—once more was she allowed to tread the paths of 
science, and trace in the beauties of the real world 
‘That mighty power, from whom these wonders are.’ 


Four years did she remain in this happy family, during|) 


which time her judgement had attained a degree of maturity 
which would have conferred credit on those many years her 
teniors. Often had she contributed tothe literary periodicals 
of the day, and the praises of the unknown writer were sound- 
ed in many @ fashionable. But once more was she to bow 
beneath the chastening rod of affliction. Her early friend 
and benefactress was removed by the ruthless hand of death 
‘o the place ‘ where the weary are at rest.’ Still, here was an 
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opportunity for her to evince ber gratitude. She shortly af- | 
iter established a boarding school for young ladies, and took 
| under her special care and protection the daughters of her 
| deceased friend. Many were the youthful minds committed 
|to the care of the amiable Miss G—— ; and shorily after the 
editorial charge of one of the most popular literary periodi- 
jcals of the day was transferred to her,and she is now reckon- 
|ed among our most able female authors. 
But what of her brother? Finding thata life of idleness was 
jone of neither profit nor pl e, he enlisted himself as 
|coachman from the metropolis to the town of R. the resi- 
| dence of his sister; an employment best suited to his roving 
disposition. 
This simple story of the London coachman’s sister so 
| deeply interested me, that | had resolved to become a sub- 
scriber to the periodical of which she was the editor; and 
had grasped my pen for the purpuse, when I was interrupted, 
not in London, by the rumbling of the carriage wheels, and 
the coachmaa’s harsh and hurried tones calling for pas- 
| sengers ; but in my own little room, by the measured step 
and familiar voice of my grandmother, who, gently approach- 
ing me, and repeating my name, roused me from my dream- 
ing slumbers, when London, its citizens, the coachman, and 
his’ sister, all vanished from my sight. But the impression 
|made upon my mind remained, and afforded a subject for re- 
flection, as well as instruction. 
| Those who amid the humble walks of life possess minds 
jeapable of refined and elevated affections; of high and no 

















ble attainments in learning wisdom, have indeed every induce- 
| ment to persevere in their efforts to ascend the ‘hill of sci- 
ence,’ notwithstanding the discouragements which pecuniary 
‘circumstances may often throw in their way; and let such 
bear in mind, that the pleasures which they will at last de- 
|rive, will be in proportion to the efforts made to obtain 
| them. Dorcas. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
*** The history of the Toultecs, like that of all the nations 


which astonish those of our times. But they differed from 
all others in these arts. Where then shall we find their ana- 
logue? Did they come from China, as De Guignes would 
prove from the Chinese annals, subsequent to 458! Horn, 
in his ‘ De Originibus Americanis,’ and M. Scherver, would 
make this by no means difficult, nay, extremely probable.— 
They ‘ might have been a part of those Hiongnoux, who, ac- 
cording to the Chinese historians, emigrated under Punon, 
and were lost in the north of Siberia ; or, were they the In- 
dians of North America? The pastoral character of the 
Toultecs resembled that of the Asiatics, and their arts thuse 
of Egypt; but they cultivated no other gramina than maize, 
while the Asiatic tribes cultivated various cereal gramina, at 
the earliest periods of their history. To the Chinese, and 
particularly the Jupanese, they bore a striking similarity, so 
far as regards the state of civilization; yet, in their facial 
and cranial characteristics, they differed materially. On 
the whole, it is much more reasonable to suppose that the 
people of whom we are now speaking, were of the Mongol 
race, than that the Palencians were any particular race now 


Whether the last mentioned people, after their dispersion 
from their great capital in the province of Chiapa, were or 
were not the nucleus around which gathered the many tribes 
that afterwards constituted the people of the great Mexican 
empire, all our inquiries are unable clearly to establish ; still, 
there are strong evidences in favor of that opinion. Hence 
the name Tultecan, by which we have designated the prime- 
val inhabitants of this continent, and the authors of the ex- 
tensive arts, the ruins of which bave been noticed, may be 
identical with the T'oultecs. All agree that there was a race 
of people existing for an unknowu period of time in Central 
America before the Toultecs, the Aztecs, or the Chichimecas 
appeared in the beautiful Mexican valley. This agreement, 
in connection with the antique relics found on the site of the 
Palencian city, and the indisputable evidences of the supe- 
rior knowledge of the ancient Palenquans, renders the con- 
clusion to which we have arrived inevitable. 


It is also extremely probable from the analogy observed 
among the arts of succeeding inhabitants of Mexico, the sim- 
ilarity of their manners and customs, and their knowledge 
of the arts and sciences in which the original Tultecans 
were so highly distinguished, that a part of the latter people 
after the destruction of their great capital, was united with 
the former. ‘this probability, though unnoticed by writers 
upon the early inhabitants of Mexico, amounts, in our mind, 





| which have subsequently peopled Central America, is in- 
| volved in fable. It is ssid, however, that their history re- 
| lates that they were banished from their own country of Hue- 
huetapallan, in their year 1, (Teepatl,) which islikewise said 
| to correspond with our year 596; that proceeding southerly, 
| they arrived, after sojourning at various places on the way, 
| for the space of one hundred and twenty-four years, on the 

banks of a river, where they built a city, and called it Tol- 
lan, or Tula, which, as Clavigero thinks, was the name of 
| the kingdom they had left, situated northwest of Mexico.— 
| This then was the oldest, as it was one of the most celebra- 

ted cities in the history of Mexico, and the capital of the 
| Toultee kingdom. This kingdom lasted three hundred and 
| eighty-four years, which was divided into cycles of fifty-two 

yearseach; and each cycle was occupied by the reign of one 


to conviction. It forms a basis to the only conclusion which 
presents itself in attempting to explain the origin of the ex- 
traordinary arts now found throughout the Mexicen valley, 
and in other parts of that once extensive empire. The in- 
ference is not less conclusive in relation to the people with 
whom the original Tultiques became united, and with whom 
they in part constituted the great nation of Mexicans. TLis 
people were clearly the previous inhabitants ef our own West- 
ern States. Their arts are distinctly traced from Wisconsin 
and Missouri Territories, all the way into the valley of Mex- 
ico. Among those which now characterize that valley, are 
to be seen numerous specimens so closely resembling the re- 
lics of the United States, that no other inference can be 
drawn from the fact, than that they were the work of the 
same people. Still, it will be observed that others exi-t in 
Mexico, which as plainly show the existence of a distinct and 








king. Seven kings had thus ruled the people, when, during 














| the twenty-cighth year of the reign of the eighth monarch, 
thenation was destroyed by a pestilence. If a monarch died | 
during one of those cycles, the governmeut was administered | 
| by the nobles. Tradition, as well also as the paintings of this | 
| people, beside Tollan and Huehuet«pallan, mention Aztalan | 
| as their first residence. This fact, in connection with the | 


peculiar class of men. The most remarkable of these are 
found among the ruins of Palenque, Copan. and at other 
places in the provinces of Chiapa, Yucatan, and Guatemala. 
Others again exist, scattered throughout both Peru and Mex- 
ico, among the Pacific Islands, and west ofthe Rocky Moun- 
tains, which differ in many striking particulars from those of 





remaining arts of a numerous and highly civilized people, | 
now found in Wieconsin Territory, and near St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, have given rise to the opinion that there was their first 
residence. It has been contended that the Castine Ground, 
| in the vicinity of that city, was the identical Aztlan of the 
, wandering Toultec nation. We shall hereafter refer to the 
| facta which induced us to announce in our first aumbers that 
| connection existed between the inhabitants of Mexico 
and the original people of the western valleys of the United 
| States. 
| The Toultecs,as has already been said, exhibited a high 
| state of civilization, and an astonishing knowledge of the arts 
| and sciences, at the earliest periods of their history. Their 
| government was the most permanent, efficient, and happy; 
and to them have all succeeding nations acknowledged their 
indebtedness for their knowledge of the arte and of agricul- 
jture. They were familiar with the working of metals, cut- 
| ting gems, hieroglyphical paintings, &c. ; and in their divi- 





| sions of time they were much more perfect than the Greeks 
or Romans. ‘ But where,’ inquires a distinguished writer, 
‘is the source of that cultivation? Where is the coun 

from which the Toultecs and Mexicans issued?’ If we have 
nu evidence _ they — from the United States, or from 
Asia, is not the query solved, by su ing that they were 
the Palencians? dispersed by the Nn which deprived 
them of their eighth and last monarch, with the bulk of the 
Tultec people. The magnificent arts still presented to the 
curious tr veller in Mexico, ate the work of this people, and 


| this country, from those of Palenque, and among themselves. 
| This is strongly in favor of the fact, that the ancient 
Mexicans were composed of numerous and very different 
tribes of people. That various tribes have also dwelt in our 
western valleys, is quite certain ; and that our whole country 
has, at remote periods, been the theatre ef strange events, 
and the residence of peculiar people, cannot admit of doubt. 
While some of that people were unacquainted with the use 
of metals, others must have potsessed a very good knowledge 
of them, and withal the mode of working them. A _ well 
finished steel bow, found in one of the western tumuli, and 
the scoria, evidently the product of forges discovered among 
the works which have been left by some previous inhabitants 
of the Ohio valley, are among the proofs of this fact. Hie- 
roglyphical writing, long a desideratum among the remains of 
the primitive inhabitants of the United States, has also been 
discovered. Descriptive paintings similar to those executed 
by the Mexicans, may in like manner have been left by this 
people, but they would have disappeared, had they been so 
left, from the effects of time. No stone edifices resembling 
those of Mexico, have however been found among us ; ne 
piles of rude masonry, stone fortifications, bridges, viaducts, 
&c. as at Palenque and other places. There are some traces, 
if recent accounts be true, of tumuli and walls in this coun- 
, which were built in part of burnt bricks, not unlike those 
which the pyramid of Chollula was built ; yet there are 
none in the same style and magnificence. Enough, however, 
has been noticed, among the ancient arts of this country, to 


they exhibit a high degree of skill, industry, and intellect, satisty us that our primitive inhabitants may have been 
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among the builders of that stupendous structure. Tbe same 
form may now be noticed im « tumulus near Cincinnati.— 
Others have been destroyed, which had the same pyramidial 
form, with regular off-sets. On the tops of these, and par- 
ticularly those of a large size, it has been conjectured that 
structures similar to those of Mexico were built. ‘The one 
ruthlessly destroyed at Circleville, Ohio, affords strong evi- 
dences of its having teen devuted to the worship of the sun 
and to the offering of human sacrifices. But more of this 
anon. Subsequent remarks will tend to show, when we 
shall have furnished other particulars of newly-discovered ru- 
ins in Central America. how far those of our own country } 
agtee with the ancient arts of Mexico. Kaickerbocker. 








Correspoudeuce of the Commercial Advertiser. 
WABSAW, POLAND, &c. 
Waasaw, August 20, 1837. 

Warsaw, you are aware, is a modern city, the most so of 
all the distinguished cities of Europe, with the exception of 
St. Petersburg. Its situation is a pleasant one; it stands on 
the western or left bank of the Wisla, (on our maps the name 
of this river is spelled Vistu/a, but why, I cannot divine,) on 
an elevated and commanding site. Indeed, it seems to occu- 
py a sort of bluff, for the ground on which it is built is much 
higher than the opposite bank, and it seems tw slope off grad- 
ually both to the North and to the South. 

The Wisla (W is pronounced like our V) is about as large 
as the Connecticut at Hartford—perhaps a little broader. 
It comes down from the South, and takes its rise in the Car- 
pathian mountains. It is in some respects a valuable stream | 
for commerce, though too full of shaliows to be navigated by | 
large vessels. 

The country around Warsaw is as level as you can imagine 
a country tobe. It is one uninterruptd plain, stretching 
East, West, North and South, farastheeyecanreach. This | 
is its appearance when viewed from the steeples of this city, | 
and in tact its real character; indeed, this is the character oi | 
all Poland, wita the exception of the southern part of it, which | 
becomes broken and undulating, but not exactly mountuin- 
ous, as you approach the confines of Galicia and the ranges 
of the Carpathian. With this exception, which scarcely de- 
serves the name, all Poland is one vast plain, very generally | 
cultivated, and much of it very fertile. The country imme- 
diately around Warsaw, and for many miles, with the excep- 
tion of that which lies to the South, is an almost uninterrupt- | 
ed extent of fields, (mostly of wheat,) with only separating | 
rows of trees at wide intervals. | 
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lvoking old edifice in its exterior, and stands at no great dis- 
tance from the river. In the Interior it is handsomely fur- |) 
nished. The old palace of the Saxon kings who were prin- | 


Russian soldiers who are stationed here, about 25,000 in num- i 
ber. The gardens attached to this Saxon Patace, as it is | 
called, are very beauuful, and is a favorite place of promen- 
ade for the citizens. 

The most important street is one which is parallel to the || 
river, on the secondary bank. It is wide but not very straight. I 
It is much frequented by the beau monde. There is a fine | 
bronze statue of Corpermcus, seated in a chair, with a colos- | 
sal sphere in one hand and a pair of dividers in the other.— | 
On the side of the pedestal are the words Nico.ao Corersr- | 
co—Aatria Grata. i 

You have heard much of Praga, opposite to Warsaw, and | 
of the defence which the Poles have several times made | 
there. I expected to find strong fortifications there ; instead | 
of that, there is only a scattered village and no fortifications | 
whatever, The Poles threw up there, as they did all around | 
Warsaw, entrenchments, but they were only of a temporary | 
vharacter. The famous bridge at Warsaw is Only a floating | 
one. The situation of Praga is much lower than that of | 
Warsaw, but the Russians are now laying the foundation for | 
a fortification there, or rather a little below the village. 

The only fortress, for governing Warsaw, which tne Rus- | 
sians have built, is on the lower side of the city; and it is | 
far from being as powerful as I expected to find it, afier all | 
that has been said respecting it. } 

The Jews are exceedingly numerous in Warsaw, as well 
as in every part of the kingdom. The population of this || 





| city may be put down as 125,000 at least, of whom, 35,000, | 


if not more, are Jews. 

The whole population of the kingdom was, in 1829, accor- || 
ding to the census of that year, about 4.000.000 of souls, of || 
whom 3,400,000 were Roman Catholics, 100,000 of the Greek | 
church, 150,000 Lutherans, 5,000 German Keformed,400,000 |, 
Jews, and 5,000 of other sects. It is believed that the Jews 
sre fully half a million. Almost all the Poles are Roman | 
Catholics. The Lutherans, and German Reformed, are Ger- | 
mans, who have settled in this kingdom. Before the late | 
revolution, a considerable number of English, or rather || 
Scotch, were settled in various parts of the kingdom, chiefly 
as farmers: but now the number is much less. 

From all that I can learn of the state of this people, it is 
deplorable. This is a heroic but unfortunate people, truly. || 











Warsaw occupies a cunsiderable extent of cround. The 


They have many noble characteristics. They greatly resem- | 
ble the French. They have strong desires for liberty; but | 


lower or old part—what is, strictly speaking, called the city || they are wholly incapable of it. They are exceedingly cor- | 
—is built very compactly, the streets being narrow and the || rupt in their morals,and nothing but the renovating influence | 
houses high. But the more southern (uc upper part, 19 re- | of pure Christianity can render this people fit for liberty. 7 || 
lation to the river) has wider streets, lower houses, and nv-!| had no idea’ that there wos such dissolution of manners as 


merous and extensive gardens. This part of the city has ex- 
tended and pleasant shady walks, and adjoining to it is a| 
beautiful wood or forest, which stretches out to the south | 
or south-east. In this direction is situated the extensive 
and admirably constructed miliiary bospital, recently erected 
by the Russian government, and which will contain, it is 
said, nearly 5,000 invalids. Beyond it is the very pleasant 
palace of Lajenki, which was erected for a bathing establish- 
ment of one of the Polish kings. It stands over a stream of 
water, and its surrounding gardens are truly charming. In 





front of it, at some distance, stands, on a bridge, an eques- | 
trian statue of Subieski, who is represented as trampling u || 
Turk under his horse’s feet. It is in plaster, and is @ pucr | 
affair. i} 

A little to the west of this place lie the fiue botanical gar- | 


dens of Warsaw; and tramediateiy south of them is the pal- || tuted a 


ace ot Belvidere, the tavorite residence of the Grand Duke 


exists here, and has ong existed. No people can be free 
who are not obedient to the laws of God. Only let Poland | 
become penetrated with the influence of a pure Christianity, || 
and she will soon regain her freedom. In her late struggle, | 
I think it ie now certain that she would have succeeded, if || 
there had been sound principle in the hearts of her leaders 
and chiefs. But disunion and treason, the legitimate fruits | 
of irreligion, led to their ruin. 

That attempt a’ revolution was every way unfortunate. The | 
Poles had been gaining strength for years. Bonaparte—who | 
is unjustly charged with having done nothing for them—bed | 
really formed the nucleus of a powerful nation. He erected. | 
in 1808, the Duchy of Warsaw, taking from the grasp of 
Prussia and Austria a considerable portion of the territory- i 
which they had seized. This Duchy of Warsaw was consti- | 
kingdom by the congress of Vienna, and put under the | 


| government of Russia, who was required to give to it a con 


Constantine, when ne was Viceroy of Poland, aad trom a | sitution, This was done by the emperor Alexander, who | 
back window in wiich he escape d with so much difficuity, certainly did much toenconrage manufactures, &c. in Poland. | 
on the wight in whieh the late revolution broke out. | [tis 4!) Thisled to great prosperity. And this state of things contin- |) 
low, plain luvking structure, the main building being two | jed antil the attempted revolution in 1830. Now the consti- i 


stories, and t.e wings only one, in height. It is of brick, || 
stucened, and white-washed. It is covered with tiles. it} 
was bere that Constantine spent almost all his time, with | 
his wife, the Duchess of Loviteb. a Polish Indy of the most || 
amiable disposition, who was probably the only person inthe | 
world who could manage his fierce and tyrannical temper. || 
The view from the back front, if 1 amy eo term it, is charm- | 
ing. it extends over a vast range of tyrest and fields, stretch- | 
ing out to the eust and south-east, and overlovks the wind- || 
ings of the Wisia in the distance. Constantine, tiger as he | 
was, was not destitute of taste. if 

The streets in the new parts of Waseaw are. wide and pleas- || 


ant enough; but «bose in the old part are extremely filthy || —We learn from an English paper, that at a recent meeting || volution, in letters and in taste, was chiefly ¢ 
of coach proprietors from all parts of England, held in Lon- | 


and disagreeable. The practice exists here asip Berlin, ot 
drawing the dirty water off by means of cutters in the strevts, | 
instead of doing 1t by means of subterranean ch Js, as it) 


tution is abolished, and Poland is almost reduced to an in |! 
tegral part of the Russian empire, and though every thing is |; 
not lost, yet a great reverse is experienced. The emperor, I || 
think, shows a disposition to relax. Hehas pardoned several || 
of the chiefs, and permitted them to return from Sibena, and || 
given them a portion, at least, of their estates. And though ! 
there is now no university in Warsaw, yet there is what is |) 
equivalent to it. But I must close—but not without saying |! 
that slavery has not existed in Poland for a long time. } 
AMERICANUS. | 
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don, it was very generally determined, to give up as far as | 





would be very easy todo. In consequence of this, the more || This measure was resolved upon, principally on the ground 
narrow streets, and even some of the wide anes, are 0 disa | that it would be an actual saving to the proprietors, as there 
greeable that it is almost impossible to pass through them.— || 


And this state of things is still allowed to exist by the Rus | 
sian government, whict has, however, done much for this city. 
Iris no wonder that the cholera has returned again, and rages, 
as it now does, in this uncieon city. 

The former palace of the Polish kings is naw occupied 
Paskewitch, the governor-general of Warsaw. Jt isa wef 


possible, the travelling of public coaches on the Sabbath.— 


would be very nearly the same number of passengers as at 
present, though spread over six days instead of seven, while 
many of the expenses would be diminished one seventh, and 
it would be a great relief to the horses. Several uf the pro- 
prietors were al+o influenced in coming to this decision, by 
religious considerations. All the coaches between Leeds and 





London, (except the mails) have therefore discontinued 


starting from either end of their journey on Sunday ; and itis 
the same with the Manchester, York, West of England coach. 
es, and many others. The practice promises to 


ces of Warsaw, is now used as a caserne or barrack for the || eral throughout the country, and will tend materially to ad. 


vance the cause of morality and religion, and give the advan. 
tage of the Sabbath to thousands of coachmen, guards, stable. 


keepers, &c. Stage-coaches never travel on a Sunday in 
Scotland. Mercantile Journal 


From the Flowers of Lovelinen 
THE NIGHT-BLOWING CONVOLVULUB, 
BY L. E. L. 
Not to the sunny hours 
That waken other flowers, 
Dost thou fling forth the odor on thy sighing ; 
Bat in be time of gloom, ’ 
Is yielded thy ame, 
Like Love, that lives when all beside is dying. 


Mournful the chamber where 
Thou dost embalm the air! 
Familiar long with watching and with weeping, 
An anxious circle gaze 
Upon the moonlit rays, 
Amid the tranquil waves of ocean sleeping. 


Far on the waters wild; 

Far from his wife and child, 
For his sake, restless on their quiet pillow ; 

More restless than his own, 

He who is careless thrown, [billow. 
Where sweeps the southern wind, where sweils the 


Long have they watched and wept, 
And bitter reckoning kept 

Of days. alas! that seem to have no ending ; 
The hourly prayer unwon, 
They see the setting sun 

Upon the same unbroken sea descending. 


To every passing cloud 
A fancy is allowed ; 
It is the fair ship, through the water springing! 
Ah, no! not yet the gale 
Expands ber homeward sail! 
Him whom they have so long expected bringing. 


He would not know his child! 
It was an infant smiled, 
Unconscious of his sorrowful caressing; 
From the red lip was beard 
No small familiar word ; 
Now the fair boy can ask his father's blessing. 
The mother was no more 
The smile and blush she wore 
In the glad days when they were last together: 
er brow is wan with fears; 





Her eyes are dim with tears ; 
Her cheek has changed with every change of weather. 


Alas! her love has grown 
Too anxious, and too prone 
To tremble with its passionate emotion! 
Upon her creams at oight. 
Come visions of affright— 
All the tamultuous perils of the ocean. 
When these dark thoughts prevail, 
What hope can then avail, 
Bat that which riseth amid prayer to heaven! 
Upon the gloomy hour, 
Like thy soft breath, sweet flower, 
Whose odors are alone to midnight given, 
EEE 


Frow the Southern Literary Messenger. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
(SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY.) 

Tue history of this eminent man presents a singular phe 
nomenon. Until nearly the close of a long literary life, com 
tempt and ridicule were his almost uniwersal portion. 1h 
chosen few, who appreciated his genius, scarcely ventured 
to express their dissent from the general voice. They wd 
secret worshippers at his <hrine. It was the fashion 1° 
spise him; and the puniest pretender had but to scoff at 
Wordsworth, to obtain, in his own mind, and in that of - 
public, a reputation for taste. Yet, strange to say. _—, 
this time, the poet was silently working # revolution 10 
taste and literature of the age, which was long felt before it 
was recognised and acknowledged. The poetry of —_ 
and of sense was gradually giving way before that of thug? 
and of sentiment. Piety, benevolence, love, patriotism; 
the purer and nobler sentiments of the heart; the up* 
aspiration: of the heaven-born «pirit, were silently triumph 
ing over the cravings of unholy passion—the deoneteoe 
precepts of a false and cynical philosophy. This wr gd we 

at, by the simple, solitary, seul-trusting Wordsworth, who, 
~_ wa shrine ee the mountains, sent forth siraunt 


“aerial music, which. long-neglected, have at length found # 


ace 
echo in the hearts of thousands, What a noble spect 
does not this man present, who, confiding in his oraad 
thoughts and religious aspirations, labored on. unm halft 
the neglect as of the contempt of the world, for nearly a 
century, until at length the voice of fame, for him long » 
breaks forth in lofty notes of praise! Yes—he has not ver 
to dust without his fame.” “ 
still lives, to enjoy the late, but not for that the legs conn 
justice of his contemporaries. The evening of bis 
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bright with the halo of renown; a“ pomp of clouds” atteads 
the setcing luminary, which, like the autumnal sun, looms 
largest just before it sinks beneath the horizon. ‘ Honorate 
U' altissimo poeta’—* honor to the bard,’ is now the general 
aoclamation— 
‘The words rebound, 
Until all voices in one voice are drowned.’ 

Yet this general enthusiasm should not make us blind to 
the defects of the poet, as we were long unjust to his merits. 
His fauits, which are striking, proceed from the same causes 
whence spring bis peculiar beauties. The chief of these is, 
that he has lived too much alone. ‘‘ The world,” exclaims he, 
“is tao much with us,”—and it has been, accordingly, his 
aim to shut it out altogether. This has made him wo re- 
gardiess of the artificial tastes and conventional opinions of 
mankind, which cannot be contemned or ne with im- 
punity. That man must possess a commanding influence in- 
deed, who can succeed in captivating the public taste, in utter 
defiance of preconceived notions and existing habits of 
thought. No one mind can make itself entirely independent 
of all other minds; our spirits are mysteriously linked to- 
gether by universal sympathy; the greatest not only supports, 
but is also sup by, the loast. Wordsworth, we repeat, 
has lived and thought too much—not for, but by, himself; he 
has deserted the society of his fellow-men to commune with 
his own solitary spirit. His sympathies embrace all men, 
even the humblest—the child, the mendicant, the outcast ; 
his yearnings are for every thing that constitutes humanity. 
Yet he has stood afar off, und contemplated the moving 
spectacle, rather like a distant observer, than an active par- 
ticipant. ‘* Among yuur tribe,” exclaims he, 


“ Our daily world’s true worldlings rank not me! 
Children are blest and powerful ; thei: world ‘ies 
More justly balanced, partly at their feet, 
And part far from thein :—sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet ; 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slave ; the meanest we can meet! (|Sonnets,p.100. 
Again:— 
“ Wings have we, and as far as we can go, 
We may find pleasure ; wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood, 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 
Dreams, books are each a world; and books we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and : 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” p. 100. 
And yet again— 
“ Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 
From evil speaking ; rancor never sought 
Comes to me oot; maliguant truth or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought : 
And thus from day to day, my little boat 
Rocks in its harbor, lodging peaceably. 


All this is very true and very béautiful; and yet we cannot 
but believe that such a course of life is calculated to emaecu- 
lute the mind—to impair that vigorous tone of thought and 
feeling, which can only be maintained by mixing freely with 
our fellow men, and by taking an active part in the contests 
of society, and the material imerests of life. Too much ad- 
diction to the world renders men fiivolous, or sordid, or arti 
ficial ; excessive luve of solitude makes them sensitive, singu- 
lar and impracticable. Of the two extremes, the latter, how- 
ever, is unquestionably more favorable to the poetical tem- 
perament. 

Wordsworth is generally placed at the head of what is 
called the Lake school of poetry. This classification is too 
sweeping and indiscriminate. The distinguishing character- 
istic of that school, is an affectation of expression and senti- 
ment, which might be called poetical Euphuism. This is not 
Wordsworth's fault. His must striking characteristics are 
simplicity of feeling and unadorned vigor of language. The 
former sometimes degenerates into triviality or mawkishness ; 
the latter often sinks into baldness of diction. Despising, too, 
mere external grandeur, and all conventional pretensions, he 
has taken for his favorite theme, the inborn and essential dig- 
nity of man, which it has been his delight to celebrate, even 
when found under the hamblest garb and plainest exterior. 
But, like all exclusive theorists, he has pushed his system too 
far, and often shocks good taste by the courseness of his cha- 
racter and the vulgarity of his scenes. These words are used 
here in a physical and not a moral sense; for few poets are 
80 little amenable to the charge of offending delicaay or prin- 
ciple. A writer, to please, should be happy in the choice of 
his subjects, and, in this regard, Wordsworth often fails ogre- 
giously. Say what we will, people will not feel the same in- 
terest in pediars, beggars and idiots, as in personages of a 
character more exalted, refined, or attractive. This may be 
wrong; it is nevertheless true; and we must make up our 
minds, if we wish for success, to take the world as we find it. 
A certain degree of independence of the popular taste is 
praiseworthy ; but, as sag am already said, S who despises 


it altogether, must be prepared for neglect, and not complain 
if the general suff: f ‘ i. 


does not reward his real merits. We 


our author’s language. In aiming at a Doric simplicity of 
style, he becomes at times so flat and prosaic, thut the testi- 
mony of the eye is required, to know what we are reading is 
metrical. This remark, however, applies chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, to his blank verse. We think that one of the great- 
est services whick he has rendered to literatare, is his suc- 
cessful attempt to banish that gaudy, meretricivus style ; 
those conventional phrases and hackneyed figures, which 
many worthy people deem indispensable tu puetry, nay, even 
regard as constituting its principal charm. The poet has 
written several essays in vindication of his system, and, al- 
though we by no means concur with him in all his notions, 
which are, besides, not expressed in a very lucid manner, we 
think there can be no doubt of the merit of the reform to 
which we have just alluded. Justly discarding the mere tinsel 
of language, together with those ready-made phrases, which 
serve the mere mechanical poet, like printed ligaatn. he has 
resorted to the native strength and simplicity of the English 
tongue for plain words, which clothe his noblest thoughts in 
a phraseology at once elegant, appropriate and forcible. The 
genius of Wordsworth iseminently lyrical. There is a spirit, 
a harmony, a movement in his productions of this form 
which, by turns, soothes and arouses the soul. Indeed, there 
is no poet who seems to have a more exquisite ear for the 
musical qualities of language, which he selects and combines 
for his varied purposes, with an instinctive sense of melody 
and harmony tru'y admirable. As an example, we will but 
cite one passage, which all will admit to be enchanting for 
its music-breathing mellifluence. 

“ Behold her single in the field 

Yon solitary Highland lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 


melancholy Jacques, to find 


* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stoves, and good io every thing.’ 


Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 


Oh listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


“ No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: 
Such thrilling voice was never heard 


Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unbappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago: 


Familiar matter of to-day? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been and may be again!” 
Tour in Scotland, p. 109. 


Is not this the very music of language? Dv not these 





lulled into delicious reverie, as by the ‘ lascivious pleasings 
of alute?’ But we have been irresistihiy seduced into these 
general remarks. 


And sings a melancholy strain. 


“ Will no one tell me what she sings ? | 


Or is it come more humble lay, \ 


words float in airy waves, until the sense is charmed and || 


We must now proceed to the more imme- 


epigraphs. How often are the following happy descriptions 
of the ultra-radical creed cited by persons, who are uncon- 
scious of thelr author? 


“For why? because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
7 a . - + 
“ Of old things, all are ever old ; 
Of good things none are good enough ; 
We'll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff.’"* 


But to return tv the sonnets. The poet himself has happi- 
ly expressed the difficulties which they involve, as well as 
the reason why they have been such @ favorite receptacle for 
his noblest thoughts: 
* Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room, 
Aud hermits are contented with weir cells, 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 
Maids at their wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar fur bloom, 
High as the highest peak of Furness Felle, 
Will murmar by the hour in fox-glove bells. 
In truth, the prison into which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is; and hence to me, 
In sundry moods, ‘twas pastime to be bound 
Within the sounet's scanty plot of ground— 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found.”’t p. 95. 


With what felicity and truth a moral lesson is naturally 


|educed fiom the thought illustrated in these beautiful lines ! 


How precious is that divine alchemy which enables the poet 


Stop here, or gently pass! | to turn every thing into gold, and empowers him, like the 


fine vein of philosophy which runs through all his writings. — 
| His beauties are not merely external. 


| Indeed, one of the chief merits of Wordsworth consists in the 


There is always more 


|than meets the ear—or at least a faint undertone, which ad- 
| dresses itself to the listening spirit. 
In spring-time from the cuckoo bird, i high calling with trembling awe, and a religious sense of 


He seems to exercise 


the hgh responsibility which devolves upon him to «hom has 
| been given ‘the art and faculty divine.” He speaks with the 
voice of a sage, and employs the charm of poetry for the pure 
pose of inculcating serious truths and recommending the 
| humblest as well as highest duties of man. He is a high 
| priest of the Nine, and seems ever actuated by the spirit of 
the ancient days, when ‘the sacred name 

| Of poet and of prophet was the same.’ 

| He is a utilitarian, in the best and highest sense of the word. 
| He has not cultivated letters as the means of furtune or of 
| worldly renown To him, Poetry has been, like Religion, 
|*its own exceeding creat reward.’ He has made the muse 
emphatically the handinaid of virtue and of piety. Listen, 
lif you can, to these beautiful lines, without being solemnly 
| impressed with the loveliness, the majesty, the divinity of 
nature. “It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 








diate subject of this paper. 

Until we read the sonnete of Wordsworth, it was vur | 
opinion, that this was not atorm of poetry suited to the genius | 
of our language. We thought it did not supply a sufficient | 
number of similar terminations; that it did not admit of a | 
sufficient variety of inflexiwns, for the purposes of this difficult | 
form of versification. Milton, indeed, has some glorious | 
sonnets—but, with all their merits, they are rough and irre-| 
gular. They bave been nobly redeemed from oblivion by a) 
few happy ideas, grand thoughts, and eminently poetical | 
lines. Bat they are not wrought with the fine polish and 
artist-like finish which become the sonnet. They are certainly 
the better on that account, if such care would have saerificed 
their bolder beauties. Shakspeare and other English poets 
have written sonnets; but with all their unquestioned beau- 
ties, they have never become popular, and their merits are in- 
dependent, if not in despite, of the form in which they are 
composed. The sonnets of Wordsworth, and he has written 
many, are perfect gems; though this word, as implying mere 
brilliancy and polish, does not give an adequate idea of their 
merits. Within the narrow compass of this miniature out- 
line, the wings of his imagination have full sweep ; the soar- 
ings of his spirit, ample career. Perhaps the greatest proof 


cellence which he hus displayed in this most cramping and 
difficult form of composition. Nowhere, in the English, or 
any other, language, does the same amount of poetry furnish 
us so many striking thoughts and beautiful passages, which 
catch the ear, and take possession of the soul, and are re- 
peated by day and by night, until they become us popular as 
proverbs, as familiar as household words; yet without losing 
their unfading charm and perennial freshness. Indeed, we 
have been frequently not a little amused, yet somewhrt indig- 
nant, at hearing professed scoffers at Wordsworth, quoting 
shining passages, like those to which we have alluded, with- 
out being aware of the source whence they came. Can there 
be a greater proof of merit, than this involuntary homage, 
extorted from the mouth of proclaimed ? In refer- 
ence to this aptitude for some one has pithily ob- 








have spoken of the 


ness which sometimes characterizes 






served, that Wordsworth should have written nothing but 


which he has given of bis genius, is the uniform and high ex- | 


The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea; 
| Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his Eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder everlastingly.” p. 99. 
Again—* The stars are mansions built by Nature's hand ; 
The sun is peopled, and with spirits blest; 
Say, can the gentle moon be unpossessed 7 
Huge Ocean shows within his yellow strand 
A habitation marvellously planned 
For life to occupy in love or rest. 
All that we see is dome, or vault, or nest, 
Or fort, erected at her sage cummand.” 


p- 102. 


Such is this man's idolatry of nature—such his spiritual 
conception of all things, that were he not a Christian, he 
would be a pantheist, a worshipper of the Anima Mundi, as 
he is already, in sentiment at least, a Platonist. Yet is he 
not dead to the beauties and grandeur of Art, though spiritu- 
| ally alive to the charms and majesty of Nature. Witness the 
| following sonnet composed upon Westminster Bridge : 
“Earth has not any thing to show more fair; 
| Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres. and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor, valley, rock or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God! & very houses seem asleep ! 
And all that mighty heart is lying still!” p- 104. 

And yet there are those who say that this man is not a po- 
et! Eyes have they, and they do not see; ears have they, 
and they do nothear. The taste of the age has been false.— 
The gaudy, the meretricious, the violent, the exaggerated. 


* Rob Roy's Grave, p. 110. t Miscellaneous Sonnets. 
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is preferred to those severer charms and milder beauties 
which are revealed only to the pure in spirit. It is not every 
one who is admitted behind the veil—who is allowed to ap- 
proach the sanctuary with uncovered eyes. There is a 
found remark of the great archeologist Winkelman, that in 
art, as in literature, there are three epochs which are always 
traversed in recurring cycles—the rude, the perfect, and the 
exaggerated; of which the last, which has been that of our 
age, is the worst. ‘‘ We are of the lower empire,” exclaim- 
ed Byron, with a truth which, it is to be regretted, had so lit- 
tle influence upon his own lofty genius. We prefer the arti- 
ficial theatre to this fair world, which God made and declared 
that it was good. The painted face of the meretricious act- 
ress is more beautiful in our sight than the roseate hue which 
blooms upon the cheek of innocence and virtue. We cramp 
and crib ourselves within the narrow mansions which are the 
works of our own hands, when we might step forth in the | 
majesty of Nature, ‘our footstool earth, our y the skies.’ 
But we rejoice in the confidence that we see indications of a 
purer taste, a chaster appetite; of which no stronger proof 
can be furnished than the increasing admiration of Words- 
worth. The true creed, the high instincts, the soaring aspi- 
rations, the ‘ superstitions uf the heart,’ of the genuine poet 
—are they not all to be found in the following beautiful and 
philosophical sonnet? 
“ The world is too mach with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Liule we see in nature that is ours; 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


they attempted to exterminate the Christian religion; they 
deified a strumpet iu the streets of Paris; they abolished the 
marriage tie; they scoffed at modesty, chastity and virtue, 
as well as piety; they respected neither property nor person- 
al rights ; Se involved their country in universal bankrupt- 

, with its hideous train of crime, injustice, and misery. 
Soa had the world witnessed so appalling a spectacle. 
The mind revolts, the heart sickens, at the dire recollection. 
Is it matter of surprise then that disappointed enthusiasts, 
men of delicate feelings and conscientious scruples, shoud 
have been driven by horror and disgust, to repudiate doctrines 
which seemed to have engendered so infernal a progeny? Is 
it to be wondered at, if they gave all their talents to the pow- 
ers that be, in their effort to repel the sanguinary inundation 
of such infamous principles he still more revolting deeds ? 
How many of us, we > would have fowad our political prin- 
ciples able to stand so formidable a test—to go through sotiery 
an ordeal? But the great erroris to ascribe these effects to 
liberty, which are attributable only to the corrupting influence 
of pre-existing tyranny. We repel the foul accusation, that 
freedom is responsible for such consequences, which we charge 
without scruple to the debasing and depraving spirit of des- 
potism, which had rendered its emancipated s)aves unfit for 
those blessings to which man is as much entitled as to the air 
he breathes. We will not palliate these horrors, or admit, 
for one moment, as some are prone to do, that it is our inter- 








est and our policy to smoethe and gloss them over, as unavoid- 








We have given our hearts away, a sordid buon ; 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howli 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers— 
For this, fer every thing, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn— 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” p- 99. 


Of Wordsworth’s political opinions, we know little but 


at all hours, 
' 


|| good may come thereby. 


|| every attempt by which it is sanctioned. 


able stains upon a righteous cause. No: they are unmitiga- 
ted and unjustifiable evils, which are not only unnecessary to, 
but destructive of the principles which they pretend to sub- 
| serve, but which they cover with obloquy and disgrace. We re- 


|| pudiate the maxim, which enjoins upon us to do evil, that 
Our means should be as pure and | 


| as honorable as our ends. It is this miserable doctrine, still 
so prevalent, that crime is justifiable or necessary to the pros- 


|| ecution of good ends, which has defeated so many efforts for 


| the emancipation of mankind; which will and ought to defeat 
“Who would be 


| free must first be wise and good." We have no patience 





what can be gathered from his writing, which, however, fur- || with those who inculcate this horrible doctrine. They are | 


nish strong internal evidence of the sentiinents of his youth 
and the convictions of his age. 
our knowledge of the opinions of a great man from his works, 
which have the sanction of his deliberate approval, and pre- 
sent himself as the exponent of his creed. He seems, like 


| the worst enemies to the cause uf true freedom. We speak 


liberty to disguise truth, or palliate crime. So far from slur- 
| ring over the enormities to which we have alluded, we admit 


We prefer, indeed, toderive || without reserve on this topic. It cannot be the interest of | 


Southey and Coleridge, to have been an early enthusiast in | cogent argument against the despotism, which vitiates the na- 


the cause of hberty, and like them, to have pushed his opin- 
ions to a degree of speculative boldness, in harmony withthe 
ardor of the poetical temperament. He witnessed the open- 
ing of that awful drama, the French Revolution, and seems 
to have hailed it as the advent of a political Millennium. His 
eager spirit, teeming with love of the beautiful and yearning 
for the good and the right, saw in it the dawning of a new era, 
under the guidance of the genius of Universal Emancipation. 
The human mind seemed to be prepared for great events.— 
It had been siow!y awaking from the slumbrous apathy in 
which, for ages, it had lain. The period of the great Protes- 
tant Reformation, and of the wars which succeeded it, had 
been an epoch of popular enthusiasm, as had been that of | 
the Crusades. When the spirit of religious ardor expired in 
the breasts of the people, they seemed to sink into a state of 
political indifference. The strifes of nations became mere 
contests between governments, for personal or material in- 
terests, in which the people at large were merely the instru- || 
ments and the victims. Wars were rather political than na- | 
tional, and were generally undertaken to gratify the pride, to 

giut the revenge, or augument the territory of monarchs.— | 
Kings, ministers, fleets and armies, excited, directed, and | 
carried on these contests. With them the people had little 

todo. Nothing seemed to awaken a general interest in the |! 
civilized world, or to give a popular or universal characterto | 
political passions. At length the foundations of society be- | 
zan to heave and all Europe trembled as with an earthquake, 
whose volcanic elements found vent in the French revolution, '! 
preceded, however, by the humbler, yet not less important, | 
one of America, which had been conducted with a prudence, | 
a moderation and success, most encouraging to the cause of 
political reform. Men gazed upon the spectacle with trem- | 
bling awe, yet sanguine anticipations. The young and ardent, 

especially, gave up their soulsto unbounded hope, and «carce- | 
ly listened with patience to the whispered warnings of the | 
experienced and the sage. Alas! the sun which had risen |) 
with such beaming splendor upon the moral universe, was || 
destined to undergo a dark and bloody eclipse. The philos- || 
ophers and philanthropists, who had given the first impulse | 
to the movement, were soon rudely pushed aside by unprinci- 

pled demagogues and sanguinary fanatics, who turned their | 
fair land into a vast slaughter-house; one revolting scene of 

hideous saturnalia. To be deemed a patriot, a man had but || 
w blaspheme God, to violate the laws of nature, to outrage 

kumanity, to disregard all ties, to repudiate every principle ; 

in tine, to eulgarize, to barbarize, and to brutalize himself. 

In the eloquent language of Burke, it seemed to be ‘ the 

conspiracy of a whole nation, to exterminate, from the face | 
of the earth, the very idea of a gentleman.’ A people, the | 
most polished and humane upon earth, became suddenly, by , 
a horrid transformation, the coarsest, the vilest, the most fero- 
aious. They impiously esssyed to detbione God the Creator; 








| ture of man, and brutalizes humanity itself. This 1s the way 


| to meet the liberal imputations upon freedom, founded upon | 


| the atrocities of the French revolution, which we condemn, | 


| repudiate, and abhor. To show that they are altogether un- 
| necessary to the cause, we need but point to the fact, that 
| the same people have since effected a great political reform, 
' with a moderation, an energy, and magnanimity that do hon- 


|| or to human nature. ‘‘ Something too much of this.” Our 


poet then, was one of these disenchanted enthusiasts. His 


finely-tempeved spirit, his awe for religion, his philanthrophy., | 


his pure feelings, his refined taste, his love of liberty itself, 
all combined to make him cast aside with borror a creed 
which had been the pretext, not the cause, of such deeds and | 
designs. We should not be too severe in our judgements of | 
men who change their opinions at such times and from such | 
impulses. We should respect the incentives, while we la- | 
ment the ac; we may even admire the feelings which lead | 
to the dereliction. But our indulgence should not extend to | 
men, who discarding the generous devotion of their youth, | 
become the willing tools of despotism; the servile instru- | 
ments which arbitrary power wields against prostrate liberty. | 
We should not readily pardon men who make such unhappy 
events a pretext for selling themselves for a price, and com- 
bating, with the exaggerated zeal of the renegade, the con- 
victions of their ardent and unsophisticated years. Of these, 
however, Wordsworth is not cne. A hermit amongthe moun- 
tains, attaching himself to no party, and asking no favors 
from power, although he changed, perhaps, the symbols of 
his political creed, he has never deserted the cause of free- 
dom and of man. On thecontrury, everything that he has writ- 
ten, even to the very last, expresses that high and enduring 
sense of the innate and essential dignity of man, which must 
ever be the chief foundation and support of republican insti- 
tutions. He has sought him out, in his humblest abodes and 
most despied forms, and has endeavored to fit him for his 
high vocation, by teaching him to respect and cultivate those 
rinciples within him, which are akin to the source whence 
sprang, and to which he is destined to return. He has 
even in a measure sacrificed his taste and jeoparded his fame, 
in his attempt to dignify and exalt the humble and the low. 
Whatever be his creed, he is emphatically a poet of liberty, 
not by passionate invocations of popular enthusiasm, but by 
calm and beautiful appeals to those manly qualities, those 
chastening virtues and noble sentiments, which are perhaps 
more often found in the cottage than in the halls of splendid 
opulence. No other poet has expressed such high regard for 
the character of man simply as man; none has written so 
much in honor of the people, in whom, and not in kings or 
nobles, or rich men, orfleets, or armies, he places the 


| 


“ The power of armies is a visible thing, 
Formal and circumscribed in time and place ; 
me... oe limits of that thivee Firtne trace 
a brave people into light can { 
— at ey Sener & sy > 
just re flamed © foot may chase, 
No eye pty on to a fatal place 
That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
Within its awful caves. From year to year, 
Springs this indigenous produce far and neer.”* p.195, 
Can he be essentially a Tory in principle who can write in 
the following strain of one, the most daring thinker on every 
question within the scope of human cognizance—the boldest 
contemner of mere authority in every form—the most eloquent 
writer in the cause of Freedom the world has known ? 
“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar. sword and pen, 
Fireside, th’ heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Ob raise us up, return to us again, 
And give us freedom, virtue, wisdom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on iife’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness: and yet WY, heart 
The humblest duties on herself did lay.” _p. 119. 
Yet the man thus almost deified in these noble lines was the 
Secretary of Cromwell—the author of the regicide ‘ Defence 
of the People of England.’ And thus the poet characterizes 
other remarkable men of the same school: 
“ Great men have been among us—bands that penned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none : 
The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrin 
Young Vane and others who called Milton friend. 
These moralists could act and comprehend : 
They knew how genuine glory was pat on; 
Taught us how rightfally a nation shone 
In splendor; what suengh was that could not bend 
But in magnanimous meekness.” p- 119. 
The following beautiful sonnet is exceedingly appropriate 
to the country and times in which we live. Every man must 
have been struck with the progress that luxury has made in 


| them in all their horrible extent, and derive from them a most || these United States; a progress, especially in the large 


towns, rapid, extravagant, and unaccompanied by that refine- 
ment and elegance which forms its only palliative or correct- 
ive. We have anticipated our means and exhausted our re- 
sources in vain efforts to emulate the ostentation and parade 
of European society, by which we have impaired our stern 
republican virtues, and brought ridicule, obloquy and ruin 
upon our heads. We devoutly hope that the financial calam- 


|| ities which have lately fallen upon the nation will be impro- 


ved as an infliction of the chastening hand of Providence upen 
the pride, vainglory, and sordid ambition of our people. 
“ Ob, friend ! I know not which way T must look 
For comfort, being as I am oppressed, 
To think that now our life is only dressed 
For show; mean handy-work of crafteman, couk, 
Or groom! We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest: 
The wealthiest man among us is the best: 
No grandeur new in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry, these we adore; 
Plain living and high thinking are no more ; 
The homely beauty of the old cause 
Is gone : our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion, breathing housebold laws.” p. 119. 


Again: “ These times touch monied worldlings with dismay; 








the dignity, the gloryof a nation. Countless 
becited in of these asser:ions. The difheulty isto oclect, 
not to 





Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 
With words'of apprehension and despair. 
7 7. . * * 
virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital ** * riches are akin ” 
To fear, to change, to cowardice and death.”*p.12. 
“ The time is come when we should wean 
Our heart from its emasculating food ; 
The truth should now be better understood. 
Old things have been unsetiled ; we have seen 
Fair -time— better harvest might have been 
Bat for our trespasses.”’ p. 120. 


Do not these lines seem to have been written for our espe 
cial edification? and ought they not to be devoutly read and 
inwardly digested, for our warning and instruction ? 

The things which, above all others, Wordsworth seems to 
despise and contemn, are arbitrary power, mere external 
grandeur, brute violence, and haughty ression. His wri- 
tings indicate throughout @ profound respect for the rights of 
humanity, which he asserts on all occasions with the ele 
quence of deep conviction. From this feeling springs his ar 
tipathy to Bonaparte, whom he viewed not merely as an eo 
my to England, but as a cruel of the human race, 
who, consalting nothing but Ney, and wielding nothing but 
physical r, ae at pleasure with the rights of “4 
tions, ond rat his fellow men as the mere operon 
his un ipled ambition. Thus e the poet of him, w 
ershde ieligeasian, in the of his career, when all 


* Sonnets dedicated to Liberty. 
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other eyes were dazzled with his glory, and meaner voices 
were heard only in servile acclamation. The high trust in 
God, and in the late though certain justice of Heaven, dis- 
played in these lines, would almost seem to indicate a loftier 
inspiration than that of the muse. 
“ Look now on that Adventurer, who hath paid 
His vows to Fortune; who in cruel slight 
Of virtuous hope, of jiberty and right, 
Hath followed wheresoe’er a way was made 
Ey the blind goddess; ruthless, undismayed ; 
And so hath gained at length a prosperous height, 
Round which the elements of worldly = 
Beneath his haughty feet like clouds are la’ 
Oh joyless power, stands by lawless force! 
lees are his dire portion, scorn and hate, 
Internal darkness and unquiet breath ; 
And if old jadgements ke Ai their sacred course, 
Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By vivlent and ignominious death.” p. 124. 
In a note to one of the sonnets, the poet speaks of those 
“whose besotted admiration of this intoxicated despot is the 
most melancholy evidence of degradation in British feelings 
and intellect which the times have furnished.” We ourselves 
have been often astonished at the admiration of men who call 
themselves lovers of liberty, for one who, with all his genius 
and great qualities, was one of the direst enemies to human 
rights and freedom the world has trembled under; for one 
who, spurning the instruments by which he rose to power. 
deemed himself almost a god in his fortunes, and looked 
dowo upon his fellow-creatures as mere slaves and victims to 
be used and sacrificed in masses (his favorite term) for the 
vainglory of his name. This man, who covered the fair fields 
of Europe with milhons of human bodies—fathers, husbands, 
brothers, sons—coully declared that it sickened him to look 
upon a single corpse upon the battle-ground! Great as he 


was, every miserable victim that bled at lis feet was as pre- || 


cious in the sight of the Father of all spirits as was this fan- 
cied demigod, who, chained at last to the Atlantic rock, per- 
ished Prometheus-like, inwardly devoured by the vulture of 
thwarted ambition. The weakness which makes men gaze 
with dazzled admiration upon these mighty hunters of their 
kind, is akin to the miserable delusion of the poor natives of 
India who cast themselves before the crushing wheels of the 
idolatrous car, This degrading worship 1s at least unworthy 
of a republican. 
“ Never may from our souls one truth depart, 
That an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 
Nor touched with due abhorrence of their guilt 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 
And Justice labors in extremity. 
Forget thy weakness upon which is built, 
Oh wretched man, the throne of tyranny.” p- 124. 


Behold the childless mother, the widowed wife, the deso- | 


late orphan! behold the victim himself, when, perishing in 
his blood, perhaps for the want of a cup of cold water, his 
misery is suddenly terminated by the crushing hoof of the 
plunging steed—and then admire the Conqueror if you can! 
“Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The governor who must be wise and good 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood : 
Wisdom duth live with children round her kuees: 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with weekday man in th’ hourly walk 
Of the mind's business; thes are the degrees 
By which true sway doth mount; this is the stalk 
True power doth grow on, and her rights are these.” p.118. 
But we would never have done, did we attempt to cite all 
the beautiful passages and noble sentiments contained in 
these remarkable sonnets, which are throughout of the 
highest excellence; than which there is nothing finer of the 
kind to be met with in the whole range of English, or any 
other literature. Our extracts have been purposely copious, 
knowing, as we did, that the text would prove more grateful 
than any commentary that we could offer, and believing that 
these sublime verses, in honor and defence of liberty, are not 
sufficiently known to the American community. Before we 
conclude, however, we cannot refrain from presenting to our 
readers two sonnets, which for splendid diction, classical ele- 
gance of style, truth and loftiness of thought, we venture to 
say, stand unrivalled. The germ of Byron's noble apostro- 
phe, ‘Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
Who wouid be froe, themselves must strike the blow ? 
is be found here, as finely expressed, but with serener power. 
ON A CELEBRATED EVENT IK ANCIENT HISTORY. 
“ A Roman Master stands on Grecian ground, 
And to the concourse of the Isthmian games, 
He by his Herald's voice aloud proclaims 
The Liseaty or Grexce: The words rebound, 
Until all vuices in one voice are drowned ; 
Glad acclamation by which Earth was rent! 
And birds, high fiylng in the element, 
Dropped to the earth, astonished at the sound ! 
A ecenchaly oe of that noise 
sometitnes on musing Fancy's ear: 
a that a Conquanan's oord Geel so dear! 


that a boon could shed such rous ! 
A gift of that which ie not to beigiven we 
By all the blended powers of Barth and Heaven.” 
p 121. 
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SELECTED LITERATURE. 


UPON THE SAME RVENT 
“aun ie and —— ope ao ~ he 
he tidiugs passed servitude re 5 
And of that py which shook the remem field, 
The rouzh ZLvolians smiled with biter scorn. 
*'Tis known, cried they, ‘that he who would adorn 
His envied temples with the Isthmian crowo— 
Must either win throngh effort of his own 
The prize, or be content to see it won 
By more deserving brows. Yet so ye prop, 
Sons of the Brave who fought at Marathon! 
Your feeble Spirits. Greece her head hath bowed, 
As if the wreath of Liberty thereon 
Would fix iteelf as smoothly as a cloud, 
Which, at Jove's will, descends on Pelion's 
P- . 


Here we have the noblest poetry, the highest philosophy 
the most generous sentiment, united. The same beautifu 


| spirit animates all these varied productions, whether the 
= invoke the ancient glory England, or arouse the 

ughty Spaniard against the ruthless invaders of his soil, or | 
mourn and exult by turn with the sturdy Switzer, and Tyro- | hind 
lese patriot ; or teach, as with an inspired tongue, that “ from | |: 
within proceeds a nation’s health,” that its reliance must | 


and of fleets, or the policy of “ o'erweening statesmen.’ 
Whatever be his subject or his aim, the same high reason 


with unequalled deligut by all those who have correct princi 


* He doth love 
The liberty of man.’ 


wheeling pinions. We think we see him, alone with Ge 


spirations, until his eye kindles, his whole frame expands 
and his face becomes like that of an ange’! 


“ Blessings be with them and eternal praise 
Who gave us nobler loves and nubler cares, 
The poets who on earth have made us Heirs 
Of Truth and pure delight by heavenly lays!" p. 100. 





From the Flowers of Loveliners. 
THE CLEMATIS. 
avid. tL. 
ARounn the cross the flower is winding, 
Around the old and ruined wall; 
And, with its fragile flowers, binding 
The arch with which it soon must fall. 
And two before that cross are praying,— 
One, with her earnest eyes above; 
The other, asthe heart, delaying, 
Bleat heavenly wich some earthly love. 


St. Marie's shrine is now laid lowly, 
Shivered its windows’ rainbow panes; 

Silent its hymn :—that pale flower solely, 
Of all its former pride remains. 

Hushed is the ancient anthem keeping 
The vigil of the silevt night ; 

Gone is the censer’s silver sweeping ; 
Dim is the sacred taper's light. 


True, the rapt soul's divine emotion 
The desert wind to heaven may bear; 
Tis not the shrine that makes devotion, 
The place that sanctifies the prayer ; 
But yet I grieve that, thus departed, 
The faith has left the fallen cell; 
How many, lorn and broken-hearted, 
Were thankful in their shade to dwell! 


Not on the young mind. filled with fancies 
And hopes, whose gloss is not yet gone ; 
Not on the early world's romances, 
Should the cell close its funeral stone ! 
Still is the quiet cloister wanted, 
For those who wear a weary eye; 
Whose life has long been disenchanted, 
Who have one only wish—to die. 


How oft the heart of woman, yearning 
For love it dreams but never meets, 
From the world, worn ani weary, turning, 
Could shelter in these dim retreats! 
There were that solemn quiet given, 
That life’s harsh, feverish, hours deny! 
There might the last prayer rise to heaven, 
“ My God! I pray thee, let me die!" 


eos 











ever be upon God and upon the “ visible power” of armies || 


exalted philanthropy, and religious reverence for the rights | 
of humanity—the same deep conviction of Power Divine that | 
watches, joins in, and overruies the actions of men, pervade | 
these lofty and beautiful strains. They must and will be read | 


ples, generous sentiments, and pure taste—who love liberty | 
and detest tyranny in every shape, however bright with glory, | 
or resplendent with fame. This poet should be dear to every | 
man of an erect and republican spirit. Despite the banner |) 
| under which he is enlisted, still, in his own spirited words— | 


and with his spirit, glowing with bigh thoughts and lofty 1n- 


Too Late at Meetine.—In Mr. Dean's History of Scit- 
uate, there is the life and character of Rev. Mr. Witherell, | consequence of a dissent in opinion from the Emperor, he 
who died there in 1684. The following anecdote is given to | was dismissed from the Ministry, although promoted at the 
‘illustrate the prevailing manners in those times.’ Mr. || same time to the dignity of Vice Great Elector, which opened 
Bryant entered the church after the services had commenced, |j a way to all his designs. 

Mr. Witherell, at the close of his prayer, thus addressed © From this time commenced between the Emperor 













him: “Neighbor Bryant, it is to your repreach that you 
have disturbed the worstip by entering late, living as you 
do within a mile of this place; and especially sv since here 
is Goody Barstow, who has milked seven cows, made a 
cheese, and walked to the house of God in good season.’ 





SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF TALLEYRAND. 
_ As every thing respecting this political Proteus must be 
interesting, we translate from the ‘ Noticios de Ambos Mun- 
dos,’ a Spamsh paper published at New York, the following 
authenuc and interesting account of his life : 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord, was born in Pa- 
jris, March 7th, 1754. Althougt. descended from the illustri- 
|ous family of the Counts of Perigord, the fortune of Talley- 
| rand was far from being pleasing upon his entrance upon life ; 
i — having, moreover, had the misfortune of being born 

lame, he was deprived of primogeniture which was transfer- 
|red to his brother, the Count Archambault. Notwithstand- 
| ing, the elegance of his deportment and the force of his ta- 
lents secured to him, upon his entrance into society, every 
of success proper to gratify his youthful pride. Des- 
tined by family considerations to embrace a clerical career, 
|| he entered very young the University of St. Sulpice, where 








, | his name and exquisite taste made for him a large number of 
|| friends and admirers. Having received the sacred orders he 
was chosen agente del clers, in 1786, at 26 years of ace, 
,and at 34 he saw himself elevated to the digniry of Bishop 





| of Autun. loa positiun so brilliant, increased indeed by the 
celebrity of his talents, Talleyrand plunged into every kind 
of dissipation and pleasure, which, although it brought upon 
him the reproof and contempt of a part of the court and no 
bility, procured bim unheard of celebrity in the salons of 
Versailles and Paris. His conduct was a sivugular contrast 
with the high religious character of his office. It would take 
a volume to record the numerous gallantries and the fine 
| strokes of epigrammatic wit which rendered him at this time 
| so notable. 

|| At the epoch of the revolution of 1787, he was selected a 


We think we see him seated upon a lonely hill, far off from * deputy by the clergy of his diocese, to the States General.— 
the strifes and turmuil of the world; the clouds careering . 
above his head ; the quiet lake of his adoption, low down in 
the vale beneath his teet; the eagle soaring heavenward on 


Here Talleyrand began his political career. He ardently 
embraced the nationa! cause, and continued defending it with 
atalent and perseverance which afterwards placed him in the 
front rank of the revolutionary movement. Among his many 
remarkable acts in this body, and which particularly arrested 
* public attention, were his motion forthe suppression of tythes 
j.and the application of the real property of the clergy to the 
| use of the treasury—the compilation uf a vast deal of infor- 
| mation upon real estate, upon weights and measures, and 
| public instruction, and, as a member of the Constitutional 
| Committee, for his famous report on the Rights of Man.— 
| On the 16th of February, 1790, he was elected President of 
' this Assembly, and on the 14th of July, in the same year, he 
| officiated as High Priest at the solemn ceremony of the 
| French Federation in the Campus Mortius. 
His conduct in this and other matters having drawn upon 
| him the odium of the Church of Rome, Pius VI. published a 
bull of excommunication ageinst Talieyrand, who, in conse 
quence, was dismissed from the bishopric of Autwwn. In 1791 
| he was elected a member of the Directory, from the Depart- 
| ment of Paris. Charged by Louis XVI. in the begiuning of 
1792, with a mission to England, be remained in it two years 
in correspondence with the first men in the Republic, al- 
|| though affecting a pefsecution on its part, and enjoyed the 
confidence of Pitt and other English ministers. Notwith 
standing, his machinations drew upon him a rigorous order to 
| quit England. He was compelled therefore to flee to the 
United States. Having returned to France in 1793, through 
\ the influence of Madame de Stael, Talleyrand continued to 
| be one of the most distinguished men of the country, in con- 
|| sequence of the great measures in which he was engaged.— 
In 1797 he was appointed Minister of Foreign Relations and 
i continued in this post, despite of the genera! distrust which 
| his character inspired, until July 19, 1799. 
|| Leagued before hand with General Bonaparte, Talleyrand 
|| passed in retirement the interval of four months, from the 
fall of the ministry to the return of Bonaparte from Egypt. 
| No sooner, however, had Bonapurte set foot upon the coast 
|| of Provence, than Talleyrand pressed opon him the idea of 
| realising the government of the world; and he was the origi- 
|| nal author of the revolution of the 15th Brumaire, which placed 
|| the power in the hands of Consul Bouaparte. Tins event 
|, again placed him in the Ministry, and in it he continued his 
|| diplomatic labors, no less important than the military deeds 
| of the First Consul, down to the peace of Amiens. By ar- 
|| rangements with the Court of Rome, the Pope released Tal- 
| leyrand from the ecclesiastical obligations, and he returned 
|| to @ secular life. The first use he made of this change was 
'to marry Mrs. Grant, whom he had formerly known at Ham- 
|burg. After Napoleon was elevated to the imperial dignity, 
| he made Talleyrand Grand Chamberlain of the Empire ; and 
|| in 1806 he bestowed upon him the title of Sovereign Prince 
|| of Benevento, preserving, notwithstanding, his post in the 
! Ministry until the unjust aggression upon Spain, when, in 
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atid the Prince of Benevento a kind of war de salon and of 
epigrams, in which the conqueror of Europe was frequently 
defeated. Napoleon, knowing that he disapproved of the 
Spanish war. contrived a singular piece of vengeance, which 
was to charge Talleyrand with the duty of going to receive 
and of guarding, in his own palace of Valencay, Ferdinand and 
the other Spanish princes. This and other causes so much 
aggravated the animosity of Talleyrand against the Emperor 
that be never ceased preparing silently the means of his ruin 
down to the time that he appeared upon another political 
scene, as a Member of the Council of Regency, and Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Government. He received, in his 
palace at Pans, Alexander the Emperor of Russia, and con- 
certed with him, and the other foreign princes, the abdication 
of Bonaparte and the return of Lovis XVIII. 

Appointed anew, Minister of Domestic and Foreign Reia- 











tions, with the title of Prince Talleyrand, he was sent to the | 


Congress at Vienna in the quality of French Plenipotentiary. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, Talleyrand joined Louis 
XVIII. at Ghent, and returned with him to Paris, after the 
battle of Waterloo. From this time, although abused and 
villified by the public, and feared by the government of Louis 
XVIII. Talleyrand did not cease to exercise a great influence 
in public affairs, receiving at the same time continual proofs 
of regard and esteem on every side from the European mon- 


archs, who rivalled each other in heaping upon him favors, || times like bright summer clouds, at other times assuming the || 





THE NEW-YORKEBER 





Adlantic side of the mountains, are but little felt on their 
western declivities. The countries between them and the 
Pacific are blest with milder and steadier temperature, re- 
'sembling the climates of parallel latitudes in Europe. In the 
| plains and valleys but little snow falls throughout the winier, 
and usually melts while fulling. It rarely lies on the ground 
more than two days at a time, except on the summits of the 
mountains. The winters are rainy rather than cold. The 
rains for five months, from the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of March, are ulmost incessant, and often accompanied by 
tremendous thunder and lightning. The winds prevalent at 
this season are from the south and south-east, which usually 
brings rain. Those from the north to the south-west are the 
|| harbingers of fair weather and a clear sky. 
| the year, from the middle of March to the middle of October, 
| an interval of seven months, is serene and delightful. There 
|is scarcely rain throughout this time, yet the face of the 
|| country is kept verdant and fresh by nightly dews, and occa- 





| 
} 
| 





} sionally by humid fogs in the mornings. These are not con- 
| 


sidered prejudicial to health, since both the natives and the 
|| whites sleep in the open air with perfect impunity. While 
shis equable and bland temperature prevails throughout the 
lower country, the peaks and ridges of the vast mountains by 
which it is dominated, are covered with perpetual snow. 
| This renders them discernible at a great distance, shining at 





The residue of 


—_2.._—X—Xa—X,_ _ hl" 
If the surrounding scene was appalling, its horrors were 
not decreased by that more near us. The round-house cop. 
|| tinued to be swept by the deep surges which rolled,to and fro 
| across the floor. We had in vain endeavored to persuade the 
| ladies to go below. Every heart quailed before the gigantic 
madness of nature. Most of the females abandoned hope ut- 
terly. One was ternfied to a calmness that made me shudder. 
Poor Sophie was sometimes on her knees in prayer and some- 
times in actual convulsions. Cries of ‘‘ Oh heavens! what's 
gone now? There go the masts. Is there any hope!” were 
all that was said. Of us gentlemen, can only say we were 
alldecently still and most thoroughly Trightened. it was ter. 
rible to behold the sailors aloft on the yard endeavoring to 
furl the fragments of a sail, the mast bent frightfully, and each 
moment I looked to see the men whirled off upon the air, Af. 
ter reging for two hours, the tornado perro ts peg such a gale 
|as would have of itself alarmed us at any other time. I went 
into the cabin. Everything was overturned, broken, drenched. 
desolate. Tired, sleepy, sick, hungry; my head aches, my 
‘eyeballs burn; Iam beaten out and exhausted. Ab, people 
ashore, how faintly you feel your blessings! Mirror. 


A Trur Story.—Extract from a Lecture on Popular De- 
lusions delivered before the Young People's Institute, Provi- 
dence. 

H A gentleman of my acquaintance, in other respects a 





and in honoring him with the highest titles of their respective || most aerial tints, and always forming brilliant and striking |, 'telligent person, was a firm believer in ghosts. He had a 


States. In this same position Talleyrand continued during 
the reign of Charles X. 


Finally, in the revolution of July, 1830, he found himself | 
placed at the side of Louis Philippe, by whom he was ap- | 


pointed Minister to England. After his resignation of this 


embassy, he retired to his palace at Valencay, where he is re- | 
garded as a sort of oracle, and is consulted by half the sove- | 


reignsof Europe. The astonishing versatility of Talleyrand’s 
political career—the confidence which he has enjoyed alike 


|| features in the vast landscape. The mild temperature pre- 
| valent throughout the country is attributed by some to the 
succession of winds from the Pacific ocean, extending from 
latitude twenty degrees to at least fifty degrees north. These 
temper the heat of summer. so that in the shade no one is 


| the inhabitants can wear the same dress throughout the year. 
|| The soil in the neighborhood of the sea-coast is of a brown 


| brother who resided in Boston, as head clerk in a mercan- 
| tile establishment in that city. The gentleman related to me 
|| the following narrative, as a means of removing my scepti- 
\ cism on the subject. 

| My brother,” said he, was seized with a disorder in his 





incommoded by perspiration; they also soften the rigors of | head. At night he retired to bed, at an early hour, and lay- 
winter, and produce such a moderation in the climate, that | '" the books and papers of which he hed charge, on a table 


| at the side of his bed, which was his usual practice, disposed 
| himself for slumber, after having extinguished his light. In 


from the Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, and the gov- || color, inclining to red, and generally poor, being a mixture of | a few minutes, he was astonished to see his room brillian 


ernment of Louis Philippe—bis great political sagacity, learn- | 
er ‘ } leys of the Rocky Mountains, the soil is generally blackish ; | 


ing and talent—the extended length of his life—his singular 
physical constitution—and the still undiminished vigor of his 
intellect, make him one of the most remarkable men of this 
oranyotherage. Metternich, Talleyrand and Machiavel, be- 
long to the same school of diplomacy, and are not surpassed 
by any other diplomatic characters in history. 





OREWUON, 


oa * * * 


clay and gravel. In the interior, and especially in the val- 
| though sometimes yellow. I: is frequently mixed with mar! 
and marine substances, in a state of decomposition. This 
| kind of soil extends to a considerable depth, as may be per- 
| ceived in the deep cuts made by ravines, and by the beds of 
\ rivers. The vegetation in these valleys is much more abun- 
| dant than near the coast; in fact, it is in these fertile inter- 
| vals, locked up between recky sierras, or scooped out from 


A year’s residence at the mouth of the barren wastes, that population must extend itself, as it were, | 


him, with a bright burning lamp in her hand. Hibs first im- 
| pulse was that of terror,—His next, the thought that some 
| one in disguise, had entered for the purpose of robbery—and 
| he involuntarily reached forth his hand, to protect his employ- 
\| er’s property on the table. The apparition however, ap; 
led the bedside, looking the young man steadily in the face 
|| for a short ume, then vanished, and left him again in total 
The second and third nights, the same vision was repeated. 


| illuminated ; and, on looking up, beheld a lady ap i 


it 


Columbia, and various expeditions into the interior, had now | in veins and ramifications, if ever the regions beyond the | The young man became restless and melancholy—immedia- 


given the Astorians some idea of the country. The whole 
coast is described as remarkably rugged and mountainous; 
with dense forests of hemlock, spruce, white and red cedar, 


mountains should become civilized. 


A SEA-STORM....BY T. 5. FAY. 


Irving's Asturia. 








tely returned home to his brother's house—continued to grow 
more unwell—was finally confined to his bed by a raging fe- 
| ver—and, in defiance of medical skill, was finally attacked 


cotton wood, white oak, white and swamp ash, willow, and || A tornado at sea! It struck us in the afternoon abruptly | with delirium—and, in the course of afew weeks, died a rav- 
a few walnut. There is likewise an undergrowth of aromatic I as we were speeding on luckily with all our sails close reeted, | ing maniac. 


shrubs, creepers, and clambering vines, that render the forest 


|| through a warm but gloomy rain, at nine nots. We were on 


| This is one of the most striking, and best anthenticated 


almost impenctrable ; together with berries of various kinds, || the edge of the Gulf Stream, and took the full benefit of what || cases of which I have ever read, or heard, My friend religious- 


such as gouseberries, strawberries, raspberries, both red and 


yellow, very large and finely flavored whortleberries, cranber- | 


ries, serviceberries, blackberries, currants, sloes, and wild 
and choke cherries. 

Among the flowering vines is one deserving of particu- 
lar notice. Each flower is composed of six leaves or pe- 
tals, about three inches in length, of a beautiful crimson, 
the inside spotted with white. Its leaves, of a fine green, 
are oval ard disposed in threes. This plant climbs upon the 


trees without attaching itself to them; when it bas reached | 


the topmost branches, it descends perpendicularly, and as 
it continues to grow, extends from tree to tree, until its vari- 
ous stalks interlace the grove like the rigging of a ship. The 
stems or trunks of this vine are together and more flexible 
than the willow and are from fifty to one Lundred fathoms in 
length. From the fibres, the Indians manufacture baskets of 
such close texture as to hold water. 

The principal quadrupeds that had been seen by the colo- 
nists in their various expeditions, were the stag, fallow deer, 
hart, black, and grizzly bear, antelope, aksahta or bighorn, 
sea and river otter, muskrat, fox, wolf, and panther, the lat- 
ier extremely rare. The only domestic animals among the 
natives were horses and dogs. 

The country abounded with aquatic and land birds, such 
as swans, wild geese, brant, ducks of almost every descrip: 
tion, pelicans, herons, gulls, snipes, curlews, eagles, vultures, 
crows, ravens, magpies, wuodpeckers, pigeons, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, anda great variety of singing !irds. 

There were few reptiles; the only dangerous kind was the 


| the sailors called the butt-end of a north-wester. 


The rise of || ly believed the vision, a warning to his brother of his disease 





this whirlwind was instantaneous. It had been blowing pret- |) and death. Not so with me. The first item in the narrative 
| ty stiff all day, when suddenly I saw the fore and main top- | was an ample key to the entire mystery. The disorder in the 
\| sail carried away, and a wave burst into the round-house and || head commenced first,—the brain was affected,—the mind 
‘rolled backward and forward, there leaving us all nearly | was diseased—imagination, perhaps in the incipient stage 
knee-deep in water. In an instant the wind was—not blow- | of a confused slumber, created the vision—the impression 
ing—but bursting over the vessel in a rapid series of explo-|| made on the mind caused its repetition, and which would 
| sions, each one like water forced violently from the spout of probably have continued but for change of scene—the convic- 
an engine. The sea and air were foam to the top-mast. The | tion of reality produced melancholy, and increased the mala- 
ship lying over low, her gunwale under water, her deck scat- || dy—and finally, what was supposed a warning, but which 


| tered with pieces of broken bulwarks and great fragments of 
, sail, ropes, spars, and entire blocks flying off and up upon 
the gale. The sounds exceeded all I had ever imagined ; a 
mingled and fierce crash; thunder, whirl and tumult almost 
beyond conception. The masts bent like willow wands.— 
| The noises resembled those of some tremendous conflagration, 
the roar of broad flames and the crash of beams, roofs, walls 
and timber. There is, indeed, a similitude between the ex- 
| treme fury of fire and water when those elements attain mas- 
tery. Above our heads sail, blocks and cables loosened and 
‘rent, were hurled up and down again upon the roof of the 
round-house. It is not possible for one unacquainted with 
the sea to conceive fully the phenomena of such a scene. 
_ The wind is there a new,and appalling power, or rather a 
| fiend omnipotent and infernal. It breaks in volumes and audi 
| ble billows over your head; producing sounds which seem 
'| like the conflict of unseen demons in the air. Each separate 
'| part of the rigging in motion, the huge fabrick antealte its 
|| utmost tension; ropes, waves, sails, spars, cables, chains, 


rattlesnake, and one striped with black, yellow, and white, | blocks, doors, beams instinct with the phrensy of nature. We 
about four feet long. Among the lizard kind was one about || were deafened with the slamming, banging, crackling, crash- 
nine or ten inches in length, exclusive of the tail, and three ing, snapping, splitting, flouting, roaring, thundering. Itseem- 
inches in circumference. The tail was round, and of the same | ed impossible that such fearful noises could be produced ex- 
length as the body. The head was triangular, covered with || cept from the crushing to pieces of planks and timber. Each 


|| was in fact, the effect of disease, doubtless proved one cause 
of accelerating the prostration of reason, and the work of 
death. 





Earty Disapvantacxs.—‘I learned grammar,’ says 
William Cobbett, ‘when I was a private soldier on the pay 
of sixpence a day. The edge of my berth or that of my guard 
bed, was my seat to study in; my knapsack was my book 
case, and a bit of board lying in my lap was a writing table. 
I had no money to purchase candles or oil; in winter time it 
was rarely that | could get any light but that of the fire, and 
only my turn of that. To buy pen or @ sheet of paper, I 
was compelled to forego some portion of my food, hin 
a state of starvation. I had no moment that I could call 
my own; and I had to read and write amidst the talking, 
laughing, singing, whistling and bawling of at least half « 
score of the most thoughuess of men; and that too in the 
hours of their freedom from all control. And I say, if I, un 
der circumstances like these, could encounter and overcome 
the task, is there, can there be, in the whole world a youth 
who can find an excuse for the non-performance 1’ 


Derexp vrow Yournsxir.—At an inn in Sweden there was 
the following inscription, in English, on the wall:—‘ You 


small scales, green, yellow, black and blue. Each foot had 
five toes, furnished with strong nails, probably to aid it in 
burrowing, as it usually lived under ground on the plains. 

A remarkable fact, characteristic of the country west of 


moment as I turned my eyes from the masts I thought I heard 
, them go, and could scarcely credit my sight that they were 
| not yet gone. The prominent feature of this hour is the nvises. 
In addition to the full thunder of the sea and wind, a thou- 


the Rocky Mountains, is the mildness and equability of the | sand whips cracking, a thousand masts breaking, a thousand 
climate. That great mountain barrier seems to divide the| doors banging. a thousand planks splitting—all together—al 
intense 


continent into different climates, even in the same degrees of | with the most incessant, phrensied, i 


latitude. The rigorous winters, and sultry summers, and all 
the capricious inequalities of temperature prevalent on the 


1 
violence and 
rapidity. It was a madness, a delirium of the elements, 
paroxysm, an ecstasy of rage and ruin. 


will find at Trolhate excellent bread, meat and wine, pro- 
vided you bring them with you!” And this will almost 
serve for a description of human life—so much depends upon 
the temper that events are met with, and on the prudence 
that foresees and provides against them 


Burrato Bonne Bay garden should contain a tree of 





the Buffalo Berry ) The fruit is calculated to 
supersede the Cane It ripens late it the autumn, and 
is very valuable. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 














“Our Relations with Mexico.—The world grows restiff un- 
der its prolonged though imperfect quiet. Dull peace is tame 
farther endurance, and there is a prevalent hankering 


for the tumult, the carnage, the pomp and circumstance of 


war. The blood-letting of Europe, since the tranquillizing 
of Greece, and the crushing of both Poland and Turkey be" 
neath the iron hoof of Russia, has been confined to a few 
encutes in France, three or four milk-and-water revolutions 
in Portugal, and a civil broil and butchery in Spain, which 
only takes off some fifty to eighty thousaund per annum.— 
The whole civilized world has been strangely content with an 
average destruction of not more than one hundred thousand 


lives per annum, by steel and gunpowder, for the last twenty | 


years. This, of course, can never be borne. England, the 
general bully, has not had a serious fight for the whole term ; 
only an amateur scuffle with the Burmese in Asia and the 
Ashantees in Africa, and her citizens have been forced to ev- 
ery expedient to kill time and ennui—fighting for and against 
Don Miguel, for and against Don Carlos, and fighting in gen- 
eral wherever there seemed a shadow of opportunity. France 
has amused herself with her internal convulsions, her push- 
ing troops into Ancona in Italy, her bombardment and cap- 
ture of Antwerp from a nation with which she was at peace, 
and last of all, her conquest of Algiers, which, affording as 
it does an unbounded field for farther quarrel, is now the 
darling of the nation. Russia, having conquered every thing 
in her vicinity, is looking anxiously about forfurther enemies. 
How, then, can the United States be expected to resist the 
contagion of universal example !—especially with a disputed 


EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 
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tributed among the diplomatic corps at Washington, andcame 
to the knowledge of Mr. Forsyth, who makes it the burden 
of his griefs. We believe our Government should have taken 
no notice of it at all. It may have been a breach ofdecorum— 
though this is not clear, as the official character of M. Go- 
rostiza was no more; but it was no killing affair at the worst. 
We like the doctrine of the Professor of Mathematics in a 
case much harder than this, when one of his students had 
resolved to challlenge another to fight a duel. The Pro- 
fessor demonstrated the absurdity of such a step. ‘“ But he 
has called me a liar!” urged the belligerently disposed. 
“ Well,” responds the Professor, “let him prove it. If he 
can, you did lie, and there is an end of it. If he cannot, he 
is the liar. There is no need of fighting about it.” So, if 
our Government has acted fairly and in good faith toward 
Mexico in the Texan business, the world will see it, whatever 
|| an Ex-Minister from that country may ussert to the contrary 
|| in a Spanish pamphlet which few people out of Mexico will 
take the trouble to read; if not, the fact will be equally appa- 
rent though Mexico hang her Minister for breach of etiquette 
in saying so. We see nothing in this business worth half the 
ado that has been made about it already—let alone a Na- 
tional war. 

There is no danger, however, of any further difficulty grow- 
ing out of this matter. Congress has got into a habit of 
smoothing down the oft-ruffled plumage of our choleric Sec- 
retary of State. 














The Treasury Report.—The Annual Exposé of the state 





\is w trifle less voluminous than the President's Message. 
The former and more statistical portion of it we have trans- 





boundary at one extremity, an insurgent republic in arms fees were it desirable, to make roum for the entire docu- 


tguinst its parent country on the other, and revolted provin- 
ceson her northern frontier? No—we must have a fight 





' 


| statements and propositions, and such equally brief com- 


some how; and as Indian wars produce little beside glory, || ments as seem urgently demanded. 
nd that not of the first quality—Europe is too far, and Ca- | The balance in the Treasury on the first of January last | to about one hundred and ninety millions; its exports to one 


nada is in a promising way of itself—our only decent chance | 
fora brush is with that ungainly concern, the Republic of | 


Mexico. 

Mr. Secretary Forsyth has submitted to the President a 
Report on our Relations with Mexico—a document of two or 
We sh 
foom, so we Must try to express its substance. 


three col 





was nearly forty-six millions; the receipts of the present 
|year (three quarters acwal, one estimated) will exceed 
| twenty-three millions; making un aggregate of near seventy 
|| millions. The disbursements on account of the public ser- 


dered to be deposited with the States, have been so deposited. 


| ferred entire to a subsequent column; it is scarcely possible, | 


| ment; and we must be content with a brief abstract of its | 


we —— 
mates, we incline to believe the Secretary will be agreeably 
disappointed in the receipts from the Customs—that they 
will exceed his estimate—and that he is just about right in 
regard to receipts from Lands. He very plainly intimates 
that he shall have no money in any conceivable case to pay 
over to the States for their fourth instalment of the Surplus 
Revenue ; so we suppose they may as well make the most of 
what they have got, and not look for any more. 

The Secretary very gratuitously steps out of his sphere 
when he intimates to Congress that he has made his Land 
estimate higher in the expectation that a Pre-emption Law 
will be passed. How this would swell the receipts from Pub- 
lic Lands no live man can tell. Bringing more lands into 
market will tend to that result, and we say doit, by all means. 
Offer for sale every acre that any body wants. But to main- 
tain that granting to certain individuals the right of purcha- 
sing lands when they please at the lowest price, with the 
right to use them meantime at free cost, and a protection 
against all competitors either in occupancy or purchase, will 
enhance the receipts from Land sales is too gross. It is pre- 
cisely like this: two wholesale dealers in clothing each re- 
solve to sell off their stock in trade to raise money. One of 
them opens an auction and a private sale at the same time; 
and every article that will bring a cent above cost goes under 
the hammer ; at the same time he sells all he can at private 
sale on similar terms. But the other has a new project for 
| selling Ais goods—a veritable experiment. He Jets every 
| loafer wear off a suit of his clothes, which he is to keep as 
| long as he chooses, and pay the lowest price for when he gets 








of the National Finances, from the Secretary of the Treasury, || ready, with a fair prospect that the price will be reduced 


| one-half or three-fourths in a year or two. If not, and he 
does not like them, he can give the clothes up, or merely 
shuffle out of them, at any time. Now this last dealer might 
dispose of his stock the sooner of the two; but if he obtained 
the larger amount of money for it, then is Secretary Wood- 
bury our master in arithmetic. 
The imports of the year ending Sept. 30, 1836, amounted 


i hundred and thirty millions. The imports of the year ending 


|| Sept. 30, 1837, amounted to one hundred and forty millions ; 
i its exports to one hundred and seventeen millions. Thus we 
|| are really no nearer out of debt now than one year ago; as 


- || vice for the current year will exceed thirty-five millions, || twenty millions is a fair allowance for profits, freights, &c. 
Id like to publish it, but have not |) while twenty-eight millions, or three-fourths of the sum or- || Even the imports of the last quarter exceeded the exports 


| over five millions. But it must be remembered that these 


To begin with, however—it is well known that the Mexi- |) Beside these sizable items, more than a million of the nom- l imports include specie ard every thing of value as well as 
cans are a barbarous, unprincipled, rather miserable, and not || inal balance in the Treasury consists of the notes and other | mere merchandize. The only thing proved here is that our 
wry amiable people. Their commercial regulations and re- H obligations of the Deposite State Banks of 1812-16, which payment of debts abroad has been made in Bank Post Notes, 
sinctions are vexatious and absurd, and a great proportion of | broke during the trial of that experiment. These are of | State and U.S. Bank Stock, &c. &c. The nature of the 
tbe vessels which trade to her ports go with an intent to vio- || course of about equal value with counterfeit shin-plasters. || debt has been changed; but we are still in debt as deeply 
late or (by corrupting the officers who administer them) evade || Then there is a further sum of three millions and a half due | though not so oppressively as we were. The falling off in 
those laws. On the other hand, this is probably suspected or | from certain of the late Deposite Banks, (South-Western,) | the value of our exports is occasioned by the ruinous fall of 
pretended where it is not attempted, and vessels are seized | which cannot pay in any thing but their own notes, which | Cotton. 


‘ithout reason, at the instigation of error, malice, or cupidi- | are so bad that the public creditors will not take them—so H 


The import of specie for the year is stated at ten millions; 


ty. Under such circumstances, our Government have in all | here goes ‘for the present) four and a half millions more of || export, six millions. No doubt the export has been greater 


a list of fifty-seven cases of complaint against Mexico (prin- 


| the ‘balance in hand’ not exactly. A further sum of halfa 


| than this—much of it has never been reported at the Custom 


“pally commercial, for alleged violations of treaties or the || million is in the Mint; but this, though not instantly available, | House; but still the point seems settled that there is now as 
hw of nations. Some of them are doubtless just, others | js abundantly good. So, then, the available balance in the || much specie in the country as there ever was. 


sroundless. They ought to be settled ; but Mexico takes | Treasury on the Ist of January next is rated a little over a || 
pattern from her betters, and, while talking profusely of her | 


diposition to do every thing, really does little or nothing.— 
Itmakes little odds ; she has nothing to pay with, if ever so 
willing; but her conduct is not exactly the fair thing. 


| 


| 
| 


million ; against which there are over four millions of Nation- | 
al debt in the shape of Treasury Notes issued, and more | 
than ten millions of last winter’s appropriations yet unpro- | 


| vided fur. Such are the Secretary's New Year's prospects— 





But Mr. Forsyth’s principal cause of quarrel is one with |in much less space than he has devoted to them. He sets 
which we can but slightly sympathize. The old misunder || daylight, however, by looking far enough ahead. He thinks | 


standing of 1835-6, the expedition of Gen. Gaines into Tex- 
%, his occupation for a long time of Nacogdoches, and the 
claim by Mr. Forsyth himself of a “ disputed boundary” with 
Mexico, which would bring Nacogdoches within the limits of 
the United States !—all these must be fresh in the memory of 
our readers; as also that M. Gorostiza, the Mexican Minis- 
ter took umbrage, as he well might, and, after some angry al 
‘ercation with our Secretary, abandoned his missi 
further, though less generally known, that he printed a pamph. 
let (in Spanish) after the close of his mission, in which, along 
with a good part of his correspondence with Mr. Forsyth, 
&e. he inveighed in direct terms against the bad faith of our 
Government, and its fixed purpose of wresting Texas from 
Mexico by whatever means. Well—thil pamphlet was dis- 





It ia} 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
! 
| 


} 


the revenue of 1838 will be seventeen and a half millions 
from Customs, five millions from Lands, two and a quarter 
millions from the U. S. Bank, and two millions from the sus- | 
pended Deposite Banks—making about twenty-seven mil- | 
lions; and that this amount will just about meet the current | 
expenses of the year, (we do not count the Treasury shin- | 
plasters either way,) and leave a million in the Treasury, as | 
now. This is close shaving, but we believe it about right. | 
The Secretary's estimates are more rational than they have 
been in former years. Seventeen millions and over for the | 
Military and Naval service of a single year of peace seems 

to us too mighty, but the fault is none of Mr. Woodbury’s. 

He hints at the probability of a war with Mexico, and int- 

mates that in that case more would be required. As to esti- 





The Secretary murmurs at the importation of bread-stuffs 
when the country has hithertoexported. We second the mo- 
tion. We have usually averaged an export of six millions’ 
worth of grain and flour per annum—one year, the amount 
reached fourteen millions. Last year, the export fell to four 
millions, while there was an import of four and a half mil- 
lions. Of course, while we import from Europe the price 
here must be high, (whether we have Banks or not.) We 
do hope and trust another year will put an end to this im- 
portation, and give us bread at reasonable prices. But what 
| shall be done politically towards it? The crop of 1836 was 

very light; that of 1837 is better, but still nota full one. Le- 
| gislation can do nothing for such troubles as this. If the 
| Government would but lay an excise duty of one dollar a gal- 
lon on the manufacture of ardent spirits, and make it the duty 
of proper efficers to send every haunter of grog-shops into 
the fields to work, some more grain would be produced and 
a great deal less consumed. But the Secretary suggests no- 
thing. He estimates the value of the bread-stuffs required by 
the whole people of the United States at $125,000,000 at 
the old prices; the increased price for the last year eighty 
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per cent. or $100,000,000. Allowing that half the people 
raise their own bread, so that to them the increased price is 
no evil, the increased cost of living to the other half is not 
less than $50,000,000 in this article alone. 

The sales of Public Lands within the last three years ex- 
ceed thirty-seven and a half millions of acres—more than 
those of the forty years preceding. 

The Secretary reads Congress his annual homily on the 
beauties of economy, retrenchment and reform. We may 
presume that it will be heeded as it has hitherto been. He 
thinks the expenses of the Government may be reduced to 
seventeen or eighteen millions. Why not, when the average 
of Adams’s Administration was about twelve millions, and 
that of Monroe’s, if we mistake not, still lower? But if the 
Secretary really believe such curtailment practicable, why 
not effect it now? Will the Treasury ever more urgently 
need it? We hope not. 

Mr. Woodbury dilates at length on Banks, Currency, Fi- 
nance, and Deposites, but with great moderation. He thinks 
the Banks asa whole are not ina very sound condition. The 
aggregate amount of their discounts is now about five hun- 
dred millions ; of their paper in circulation, one hundred mil- 
lions. Their deposites are nearly equal to the latter sum. 
Their specie is now eight millions less than a yearago. The 
reduction of the paper currency during the year is about 
twenty millions. 

The Secretary holds it an absurd presumption that the 
operation of our Specie Currency projects has caused mone- 
tary convulsions in Europe, while that continent has a spe- 
cie currency of eleven hundred millions, and the world has 
about two thousand millions, with gold and silver in various 
forms to twice the amount. But this is decidedly fallacious. 
Every ove should know that a drain of fifty millions of specie 
from England to this country would not subtract any sum of 
consequence from the ordinary channels of circulation, but 
would bear at ence upon the Bank of England for the bulk of 
it. Just so, should Europe exact of this country a balance of 
ten millions in specie, the Banks being above board, the re- 
quisition would be made upon them. If we had a National | 
Bank, that Bank would be drawn upon for the greater pro- 
portion. To meet the demand, it must curtail, press other 
Banks, and endeavor to turn the course of exchange back 
again. Here is the germ of a commercial revulsion. 

The Secretary argues that the Banks ought to resume spe- 
cie payment at the earliest possible day. Of course they 
should. He believes the strong ought not to wait for the 
weak, but resume forthwith. Right again, though not with- 








out qualification. He further tries to intimate that the 
Banks can do as well ‘divorced’ from the Government as | 

when confided in and supported by it. Sucha suggestion | 
needs no answer. He says the Government can take no pa- | 
per which is not equivalent to specie. Does any one doubt | 
it? He says certain Banks that pay specie for their notes | 
decline receiving the public money in the present state of | 
things. They could not well avoid doing so. He adds that | 

Congress must legislate promptly, fully, and decisively in re-_ 

lation to the whole subject of the National Revenues. 


Mr. Woodbury perceives and insists on the distinction we | 
bave repeatedly pointed out, between the Sub-Treasury scheme | 
proper, and the proposition that the Government shall take 

nothing for dues but gold and silver. While friendly to the 

former, he does not seem to regard the lat‘er with very sig- | 
nal partiality. He recommends—first, that some officer be | 
authorized to invest any considerable surplus that may at any | 

time accumulate in the Treasury ; secondly, that authority be | 
given to issue Treasury Notes, whenever necessary ; thirdly, 
that receivers, collectors, &c. of public money be made spe- | 
cial depositories, by a generallaw; fourthly, that permission | 
be given to receive payment in advance for public lands—[ we | 

don’t understand this;] fifthly, the extension of the warehouse | 

systern, and the exaction of the payment of all duties when the | 

goods are taken from the warehouse. The’ tast proposition 

has our bearty approval. 





|| House—Chas. 





Mr. Amos Kendall's Post Office Report is brief, ae 
like, and able this year. We ought to publish it entire, as 
we have hitherto done, but our columns are overloaded al- 
ready. He does not renew his attack of last year upon the 





large and widely circulating newspapers. His Department 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
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is in good condition, and he is ready for a reduction of Post- 
age. Letit be effected, forthwith. We shall hold up the 


Chairmen of the two Post Office Committees, or whoever L 


else shall seem to be in fault, to public ebservation, if the 
object be not accomplished. While the matter is in hand, 
Congress should provide that Postages be hereafter so levied 
that they can be paid in the coin of the United States. Such 
rates as 124 and 183 cents are awkward and absurd. Let us 
have 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 cents, and it will greatly assist to 
banish foreign coins from circulation. 


Some further remarks on the various points discussed by || | 


the Post Master General must be deferred. Mr. Kendallhas 
many faults, but he could not be spared from the public ser- 
vice. A Head of a Department who can make his Annual 
Report in a column ought to be immortal. 


Groreta.—A bill to District this State for the choice of 
Representatives in Congress is now before the Legislature. 
Should it become a law in its original shape, it will give the 
State Rights party three and the Union party four Districts 
very certainly, leaving two Districts doubtful, which in the 
late contest for Governor gave the State Rights party majori- 
ties of 4 and 78 respectively. We believe some Districting 
bill will pass, as the result of an election next fall by General 
Ticket is at this time a matter of great uncertainty, while the 
Union party, who have still the power in each branch of the | 
Legislature, may now District the State as they please. Atl 
any rate, Members of Congress ought to be chosen by Dis- 
tricts, and by single Districts wherever it is practicable. 


MississteP1.—Returns from all the Counties in this State 
but two give the following aggregate vote for Governor: 


A. G. McNutt, V. B. 12,823. J. B. Morgan, Whig, 9,886. 
J.A.Grimball, do. 4,956. 
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Vote for the two Whig candidates, 14,842; or 2,019 over | ¢ 2017... 17% 
that of the successful candidate. This is the heaviest vote pan . = py 
ever polled in the State by thousands. Seneca........ 1765... 1745... 1616. ‘1501... 9098 

w ... 2807.... 2565... 2728. . . 2653... Ms 

Fer Congress, returns ase wasting Hom coven Counties. | ll Yesss.. socccees 1538... 1358... 1510... 1472... 1686 
Those received give the following aggregates: Total ina....138 inw....soms 
S. S. Prentiss, Whig, 13,387. J. F. H. Claiborne, V. B. 5,629. | VIL i aa, ¥ 
Thos. J. Word, do. 12,053. 8S. J. Gholson, do. 5.528. || Alicgany..... 2794... Bast... 2715... 2281. WS 

Of course, more than half the Van Buren party have de- | Broome........ 1715.... 1498.... 168%.... 1588.... 1465.... 1642 

. . i C 1739.... 168#.... 1744.. GAT... 1408. ees 
clined voting for Congress; but Mesers. Prentiss and Word's nn . 3576.. bese 3329. one m0. 2TH... 3612 
vote will be the highest ever given to any ticket in the State— ee . a a ae —* — ; bm eo 
3,000 bigher than Claiborne and Gholson's last July. If | Steuben....... 2467... PAGO... Q4T1.... BI.... B.... 3 
popular votes enough will vend men to Congress, they would | FMT ics" Sig" Sages": gach dogs, fa. 
seem to be very certain of their seats. | Total....... 19608... .. T8676 154... 2158 

The Legislature, it is said, will show an Administration || VIII. Moseley. J.B. Skinner. 
majority; though itis added that many of these are pledged | Gre". 49ot.... 1304.20. M3022, teehee. week Ba 
to favor a National Bank. We doubt it. || Genesee os cece 3A47.... DRT.... B4O.... 1614.... 5060... 3-71 

EE Monroe... ...... 4479... 32896... 4470.... 3u7V.... 4867... 302 

Ou1o.—The new Legislature of this State assembled at |) Kisgars.----+- $305.... 1804.... 9294.... 1703... $e. « HN 
Columbus on Monday of last week. The two Houses were | pores. ..... S007....1503 San.....an 
promply organized by the election of George J. Smith 0. | Grand total...155,8°3..140,460..155000,..141.072..13> 543. .10ar15 
Warren, as President of the Senate, and Charles Anthony, of | Whig maj.. 15,423........... 13,318 V.B. maj. in "36, 28,272 
Clark, Speake. of the House, by the following votes: ————S=_—_=_—=—= 


Senate—Geo. J. Smith (Whig) 20; Elijah Vance (V. B.) 15.| 
Whig majority 5—one V. B. member absent. 

mthony, (Whig) 39; E. W. Hubbard, (V. B.) 31. 

Whig majority 8 ; one absent V.B. Mr. A. voted blank. 


The Whigs of course elected their Clerks and all minor 
officers. 

Mr. Charles D. Coffin, Whig, has been elected to Congress 
from the XVIIth District, composed of Columbiana and Car- 
roll counties, in place of Hon. Andrew W. Loomis, resigned. | 
The District has hitherto been strongly the other way—gen- 
erally 1,000 majority—but a Whig was elected in October 
"36, owing to the unpopularity of Dr. Geo. McCook, the Van 
Buren candidate. Lately, Mr. Loomis resigned, on account 
of domestic bereavements, and the Whigs, having been badly 
beaten again in Columbiana this October, at first resolved to 
make no contest. A number of volunteers offered on the 
other side, however, and Dr. McCook was selected as the 
candidate; upon which they took courage, nominated M1. 
Coffin, and elected h him by about t 100 majority. 





Gen. Ripley, of Listens aay not resigned his seat in 
Congress. Heis still unwell, but expects to take his seat this 
winter. 


Hon. Alfred Cuthbert, U.S. Senator from Georgia, has 
not resigned his seat. He appeared in his place on Tuesday 
morning. 





The Doings of Congress have not thus far been of a very 
remarkable or energetic character. Mr. Snyder's resolution 
to repeal the Postponement Act and proceed to deposite with 
the States the fourth quarter of the Surplus Revenue in the 
Treasury last January, will raise a breeze when it comes up 
for discussion. [Mr. Snyder is one of the ‘Conservatives 
from Illinois, who seem disposed to go their full length at 
|| this session on the strength of the recent elections. They 
cannot expect to run as the Administration candidates next 
July.] 

Mr. Grundy has brought before the Senate the subject of 
steamboat explosions, and the necessity of some general law 
to prevent them. We trust he will urge the matter forward 
with resolution. A law muking it the positive duty of the U. 
S. District Attorneys to bring every Engineer and Captain of 
a boat of which the boiler has exploded, with loss of life, to 
trial for manslaughter, and inflict the penalry in case of neg- 
ilgence, temerity, or incompetence, would do wonders. The 
people and the press should insist that Congress do not ad: 
journ without legislating fally on this subject. 

Mr. Crittenden has introduced a resolution looking to the 
suppression of the Express Mail. We believe that if the mm 
ney which this mail costs were applied to the expediting of 
the regular mail, it would be far more beneficial to the public. 


Still, Congress shoujg act warily in regard to it. 
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Mr. Davis has introduced a resolution instructing the Pre- 
sident to keep vessels cruising along the coast during the in- 
clement season for the relief of ships disabled or in distress. 
A most wise and humane proposition. 

Rev. Mr. Reese of Maryland (Methodist) was on Monday 
elected Chaplain of the Senate. Rev. Septimus Tuston, 
Chaplain of the Extra Session, declined. 


Messrs. Prentissand Word, the newlyelected Representa- 
tives from Mississippi, will soon be at Washington, ready to 
prove that they have Leen regularly chosen by the people of 
their State to represent them in the present Congress from 
the first Monday in December forward, and (if necessary) | 
that no other persons were ever so elected. Whether Messrs. 
Claiborne and Gholson’s election at an irregular period, ac- 
cording to a Proclamation of the Governor, for the special | 
session alone, (and so expressly stated in their certificate of | 
Election,) can shut them out of their seats, as the House 


would seem to have prematurely and unjustifiably determin- | 


ed, we shall see. We believe it cannot. 


There was an Abolition tempest on Tuesday. Mr. Adams 
rose with petitions against slavery in the District of Colum-| 
bia, from twenty thousand petitioners, and moved their refer- | 
ence to the District Committee. Mr. Wise moved the laying 
of this motion on the table. Mr. A. asked the Yeas and 
Nays: which were for Mr. Wise’s motion 135 ; against it 70. 
So the motion was agreed to, and the motion to commit was. 
laid on the table. Mr. A. now presented another petition of 
a similar tenor. Mr. Lawler, of Als. moved that it be re- 
jected: Yeas and Nays again: For rejecting, 59; against it 
145. Mr. Wise now moved that the petition do lie on the 


table. Carried. 


Mr. Adams presented still another petition; and Mr. Wise 
with some excitement moved that this do lie on the table.— 
He thought Mr. Adams should present all he bad, at once, in 
order to save time. Mr. A. said he could not do so, but must 
take the usual and parliamentary course; that in this in-' 
stance the petition was dissimilar in its object to the preced- 
ing, and asked the abolition of slavery in the Territories.— 
The motivn to lay this on the table was carried: Yeas 127 ; 


Nays 73. 


Later—- Wednesday Dec. 13th.—There were two distinct 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Wasutncron, December 1837. 
The following committees were announced edge Vice 
pegs pee been appointed by him in pursuance of 
vote y: 
On Relations.—Messrs. Buchanan, Tallmadge, 
Oy & Saaese Rives, and King, of Alabama. 
Finance.—Mesers. Wright, Webster, Nicholas, Ben- 
ie Na Hubbard. o . 
‘ommerce.—Messrs. King, Davis, Brown, 
and Norvell. . ™ Rasen 
On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Niles, Buchanan, Preston, 
Strange and Pierce. 
On Public Lands.—Messrs. Walker, Fulton, Clay, of 
Alabama, Allen, and Prentiss. 
On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Linn, Sevier, Bayard, 


Mouton, and Lyon. 
On the Post e and Post Roads.—Messrs. Robinson, 
Grundy, Knight, Brown, and Niles. 


Of Claims.—Messrs. Hubbard, Tipton. Crittenden, 


| Spence, and Young. 


On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. Brown, White, Crit- 
tenden, Norvell, Smith, of Connecticut. 
On ny Judiciary.—Messrs. Grundy, Morris, Wall, Clay- 
ton, e 
On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Rives, Southard, Tallmadge, 
——- and Williams. 
gricultwre.—Messrs. Smith, of Connecticut, Spence, 
"~ McKean, and Biack. - 
Milita ‘airs.—Messrs. Benton, Preston, Ti . 
Wall, and Ae _— 
On the Militia.—Messrs. Wall, Swift, Clay, of Alabama, 
Mouton, and Smith of Indiana. 
On Patents and the Patent Ofice.—Messrs. Ruggles, 
Strange, Davis, Prentiss, and Robinson. 
On Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Tipton, McKean, 
Nicholas, Young, and Lyon. 
On Pensi Mesers. Morris, Prentiss, Pierce, Roane, 
and Williams. 


For the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Roane, Williams, 
Nicholas, Spence, and Bayard. 

On E ing Bills.—Messrs. Clay, of Alabama, Smith, 
of Indiana, and Norvell. 
To Audit and Control Contingent Expenses of the Se- 
nate.—Messrs. McKean, Fulton, ed Black. 
Select Commitice on Steamboate.—Messrs. Grundy, Wall, 
Clayton, Benton, Calboun, Webster, and Walker. 

Wasnincton, (Monday,) Dec. 11th, 1837. 

The Speaker of the House announced the following stand- 

ing committees of the House : 











excitements in the House this day. The first was created 
by a card which appeared in the morning's Globe, from the 
majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, branding as | Darlington, Russell, Campbell, of Tenn. Clark, Carter of 
8 falsehood a statewent of Mr. Fletcher of Boston, a member | Maine, Stuart, and Williams of New Hampshire. 

cf that committee, that the important bills introduced by that 
committee were really drawn by the Cabinet Ministers and 
sent through the Committee to the Howse, with little consi-, 
deration and less revision from the Committee, so as to make 


the House a mete register of Executive edicts. Mr. Fletcher | *°"- 


Commitiee of Ways and Means.—Messrs. Cambreleng, 
| KcKim, Sargeant, Hamer, Jones of Va., Fletcher of Mass., 
Atherton, Haynes and Rencher. 

| Committee on Claims.—Whittlesey of Ohio, Chambers, 


Commitice on Commerce.—Smith, Phillips, Cushman, De 
| Graff, Toland, Curtis, Mason of Va., Worthington, and Hun- 
| ter of Ohio. 

Committee on Public Lands.—Boon, Williams of N. C., 
| Lincoln, Casey, Chapman, Harrison, Yell, Shields and Ghol- 
Committee on the Post ¢.—Montgomery, Briggs, 


now brought this subject before the House, and spoke half Hail, Hopkins, Hubley, Calhoon of Ky, Towns, Duncan and 
an hour in explanation and defence of his statements in 


Faneuil Hall. He closed by asking to be excused from further 


service in the Committee of Ways and Means. 


Messrs. Cambreleng, Atherton, of N. H., and Jones of 


Va.—all of the Committee of Ways and Means—severally 


spoke in denial of the truth of Mr. Fletcher's charges. When 
the last had concluded, Mr. F. was excused as he had re- 


quested 


The other breeze arose in the discussion of some Anti-Texas | 


resolutions submitted by Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams wished 
the Anti-Texas memorials referred to a Select Committee. 
Mr. Howard of Baltimore endeavored to have them referred 
to his committee—Foreign Affairs. Mr. Adams kept the 
House in an uproar for an hour, often interrupted by Messrs. 
Legare, Rhett, and the Speaker. Among other inflammatory 


j 


remarks, Mr. A. declared that he could not consent to refer | 
this Texas business to a committee composed like that of 
Foreign Affairs, two-thirds of the Representatives of the 
slave-holding interest. When he had concluded, Mr. Wise | 


moved that the whole subject be laid on the table. Carried: 
Yeas 126; Nays 60. 

The bill from the Senate, providing for a Coast Squadron 
for the relief of vessels in distress, was read twice, and wil; 
doubtless pass forthwith. 


| 


The Senate did little or nothing this day. A bill remitting 


the duties on the goods destroyed by the great fire in New 
York two years since, has passed to be engrossed. 


= 


Palmer. 

Commitice on Elections.—Buchanan, Griffin, Hawkins, 
Kilgore, Maury, Townes, Bronson, Pennybacker, and Hast- 
ings. 

Committees on the District of Columbia.—Bouldin, Je- 
nifer, Dawson, Prentiss, Hawkins, Beirne, C. H. Williams 
of Tenn., Davee and Petrikin. 

Committee on Manufactures.—Adams, Wetster, Slade, 
Biddle, Tillinghast, Vail, Naylor, Foster, and Hunter of Va. 

Committee on Agriculture.—Deberry, Logan, Phelps, 
Weeks, Spencer, Noyes, Davies, Randolph and Stone. 

Committee on Military Affairs.—McKay, Coles, Gren- 
nell, Miller, Rives, Kemble, Mason, of Ohio, McClellan of 
Tenn., and Halstead. 

Committee on NV ilitsa.—Wagner, Carter, of Tenn., Holt, 
Allen, of Ohio, Griffin, Gallup, Southgate, Dunn, and 
Dennis. 

Commitice on Naval Affairs.—Ingham, Milligan, Reed, 
Wiee, Grantland, Moore, Kilgore, Paynter, and Anderson. 

Commitice on Foreign Affairs.—Howard, Cushing, Jack 
son, Dromgoole, Claiborne, Fairfield, Patton, Legare, and 
Hoffman. 

Commitice on Indian, Affairs.—Bell, Everett, Chaney, 
Parker, Campbell of S. C., Murray of Ky, Graham of N. C., 
Crary and Pennybacker. 

Commitice on Roads and Canals.—Mercer, Evans, 
McKennen, Snyder, White of Indiana, Fillmore, Johnson of 
Md., Bicknell, Graves, and Grant. 

Committee on the Territories.—Bronson, Potts, Pearce, 





| Borden, Jones of N. Y., Farrington, White of Ky, Hammond, 


and C. Shepard, of N.C. 

Committee on Revolutionary Pensions.—Morgan, Klin- 
gensmith, Bond, rt Johnson of Va., Sibley, Whittlesey of 
Conn. wing. 
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Committee on Invalid Pensions.—Taylor, Williams of 
Ky., Allen, of Vt., McClellan of N. Y., Mallory, Herrod, 
Stanley, Aycrigg, and Plummer. 
Committee of the Judiciary.—Thomas, Robertson, 
Toucey, Corwin, Bruyn, Garland of Va., 8S. W. Morris of Pa., 
—_— and Cilley. — - 
‘ommittee on Revolutionary Claims.—Mu , , 
Underwood, Taliaferro, Parmenter, Harper, Sidoalt rir 4 
of N.C., J. H. Williams of Tenn. 
‘ommittee on Public Expenditures.—Haley, Alexander, 
—— Stratton, Rumsey, Fletcher of Vt., Crockett, Patterson, 


Commitiee on Private Land Claims.—May, Calhoun of 
Mass., Lawler, Beatty, Rariden, Leadbetter, Loomis, Har- 
lan, and Cheatham. 

Committee on Accounts and Expenditures, and Unfinish- 
ed Surveys.—The same as at the special session in Septem- 
ber. 


The Committees being announced, several reports from 
the Departments were read and referred to their appropriate 
How of Chaplain 

The House then proceeded to the election in. 
Mr. Garland of Va., nominated the Rev. Mr. Fowler. Mr. 
Cushman nominated Mr. Johnson. Mr. McKim nominated 
Mr. Reese. After candidates were nominated by the mem- 
bers, upon the fourth ballot, the vote stood as follows: whole 
number of votes, 171: Rev. Mr. Reese had 103; Mr. John- 
son 30; Mr. Fowler 30, and the rest blanks. 

The House then granted the Hall to the Colonization So- 
ciety, to be used to-morrow evening. 

Several resolutions were laid upon the table, and read, in 
reference to the Public Lands, &c. 

Mr. Adams introduced a resolution to prevent the Banks 
in the District of Columbia from declaring any dividend until 
they resume specie payments. 

Boston Election.—Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, the present 
Whig Mayor of Boston, was re-elected on Monday, by a ma- 
jority of 729 over all other candidates—Democratic, Anti- 
Slavery, Firemen’s, Liberal, Military, &c. &c. Hon. David 
Henshaw, Collector of the Port, was at first the Van Buren 
candidate—a gentleman of worth and popularity. He was 
withdrawn, however, and Mr. Amasa Walker substituted.— 
Mr. Walker was a leading Anti-Masonaand is an Abolitionist, 
and is understood to have been selected with reference to an 
exeitement prevailing against the Whig authorities for refus- 
ing the use of Faneuil Hall to Dr. Channing and others for a 
meeting to condemn the Alton outrage. The Whigs who se- 
ceded from the regular nomination on account of the Faneuil 
Hall business, voted for Hon. Theodore Lyman, former 
| Mayor, and brother-in-law of Mr. Eliot. The total vote was for 
| Eliot 3,475; Lyman 1,244; Walker 1,165; scattering 363. 
| (Last year, Eliot 3,242; all others 2,436.) The Whig Al- 
| dermen were re-elected by about 3,300 majority—4,550 to 
11,300. The Whig candidates for Common Council are elect- 
ed in all the twelve Wards but the Second. 


The Message of Gov. Ritner of Pennsylvania is a docu- 
ment of great length and ability. It developes an admirable 
state of the finances on the part of that State—the balance in 
the Treasury being something over $2,200,000. The Inter- 
nal Improvements of the State have been prosecuted judi- 
ciously throughout the past year; large sums have been 
wisely and providently expended in perfecting the system and 
extending tue blessings of Education ; the debt of the State 
has been reduced; and such a balance in the Treasury is 
surely comfortable in these times of general balances agutnst 
Treasuries elsewhere. The completed Public Works of 
Pennsylvania have done remarkably well—the receipts con- 
siderably exceeding a million. 

On the subject of Banks, the Governor takes high and in- 
dependent ground. We copy his remarks on this topic at 
length. Most of them we heartily approve—but not the 
suppression of notes under ten dollars. Against that, wo 
earnestly protest. But hearthe Governor: 

Returns had been received on yesterday from all the banks 
in the State except the Northampton Bank, the Lumbermans’ 
Bank at Warren, the Honesdale Bank, and the Columbia 
Bridge Compeny, the whole number in the State being fifty. 

Their circulation, specie, discounts, and deposites stood as 
follows in the begining of May and November, 1837 : 

May. November. 
Circulation,. ..... 21,063 543 05. ..... .. 16,164,539 21 
Specie, ...++- evens 4,391,072 23......+- -6,906,510 88 


Discounts,........ 86,407,613 43......+--69,942,755 00 
Deposits, ...++++ 12,491,008 15.....++. 11,936,279 21 


Hence it appears that there has been a decrease of circula- 





tion to the amount of $4,899,003 84, or near one fourth, since 
discounts to the amount of $16,464,058 
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43—or about one fifth—and of deposits to the amount of $557,- 
720 94, or about one twentieth—and that specie has increased 
mere than one half, or $2,515,438 55. The returns yet to be 
received will not materially vary the result. 

It thus appears that the Banks of Pennsylvania are in a 
much sounder condition than before the suspension; and that 
the resumption of specie payments, so far as it depends on 
their situation and resources, may take place at any time. 

But we must not rest content with the contemplation of 
this gratifying state of things. Though a favarable combin- 
ation of circumstances has tor the present guarded us from 
the extent of injury to which the occurrences of the past year 
exposed the Commonwealth, it is not the part of prudence 
again to rely on a similar escape from danger. Our duty is, 
if possible, to prevent its recarrence. 

The Banks have well sustained themselves through the cri- 
sis; but the Bank system that could admit of such a crisis, 
must be defective. 

The fact that a general suspension of payment in gold and 
silver has taken place, without producing a general forfeiture 
of the charters, though it was the evident intention of the 
Legielature to prevent or punish such a catastrophe by that 
penalty, neither justifies the suspension, nor proves that the 
suey is unjust. It only shows that a crisis has arisen not 

erseen by the Legislature of 1824, in which the infliction of 
the penalty would be productive of more evil to the commun- 
ity than a continuance of the suspension. It is a remarkable 
instance of the virtual repeal of a genera! law of the land by 
the expressive, but silent action of public necessity, by which 
even the tierceness of party zeal has been restrained. Of the 
votes polled atthe late general election, a small majority | 
were by a party, one of whose professed principles was op- 
ition to banks. It is afair supposition that this majority, 
feid since the suspension, the same proportion of the bank 
notes of the State. It was, therefore, in their power to 
have closed up and forfeited the charter of every bank in 
the Commonwealth, except perhaps two or three. They 
. have not done so, and the reason is, that their own, and the 
blic interest would have suffered. The public agents, both 
Tasichation and Executive, are therefore bound to act on this 
* plein intimation of the public wish. And this construction | 
the Legislature are the more compelled to respeet, inas- 
much as by the 19th article of the act of 15th of March, 1824, | 
no forfeiture can take place fur mere suspension, except at) 
the desire and by the action of the people who are the note | 
holders. 
But though the Legislature may thus be restrained by ex- | 
“ating rights, from construction a banking system entirely in 
the new, yet it is their duty to take such measures for the | 
protection of the future, as the nature of the case demands || 
‘and will admit. 
The object of a reform in the banking system should be, ef- 
fectually to curbthe power wo do evil, without interfering with | 
the capacity to promote the common good. To accomplish | 
this desirable end, | would recommend the i tion .of | 
“the following provisions, or of others calculated to produce the | 
same results, in all future Bank laws and their instant appli- 
cation, so far as chartered rights and the faith of the state. will 
-allow, to the Banks now in exisience. 





the one the capital, and the others the great commercial em- 
poriums of the Commonwealth, or be summarily liable to the 
holder for any discount incurred. . 

8. That a law be ype fixing a period, not more distant 
than three, four, or five years from the present, for the expul- 
sion from circulation of all notes of a lower denomination than 
ten dollars. 

9. That the President and directors for the year during 
which a suspension of specie payments shall occur in any 
bank, shall be iudividually liable for its notes, and for all other 
claims against it. 

10. That hereafter no bonus shall be paid to the State by 
any bank for a charter or recharter, r than the excess 
over 7 per cent. of its annual profits as above mentioned ; and 
that all new stock shall be sold at auction, the excess above 
par value to be the property of the State, but to be invested 
in the fund above described until the expiration of the 
charter. 

11. And finally, that no bank be allowed to go into opera- 
a until one-third of its stock shall have been actually 
paid in. 





This computation would leave in the ‘Treasury on 

the 1st of January, 1838, a balance of......... 34,187,143 99 

Before adverting to other topics, it will be proper to ex. 
plain what portion of this balance will not immediately be 
either available or applicable to public purposes. 
The first three instalments of deposits with the severs| 
States, which have recently been placed in the credit of the 
Treasurer for safe keeping, in contormity to the provisions of 
the act of the 23d June, 1836, are included in it. 

As the vent law of October 14th, 1837, prohibits the 
recall of those deposites tilt@therwise directed by ’ 
their large amount will till then be unavailable tur any pur 

ot the General Government. It is $28,101,644 97. 
| All the funds in the Treasury, which in any former years, 
from the foundation of the Government, have become uns. 
vailable, being chiefly such as are still due from insolven; 
banks, are likewise in the balance above mentioned. 
Their amonnt is not far frum $1,100,000. 

Another portion consists of what is yet unpaid by the bank. 
ing institutions, which, during the last spring aad summer, 
suspended specie payments, and thereby, under the imper- 





Hon. Ambrose H. Sevier, U.S. Senator from Arkansas, | 
has been re-elected for a further term of six years from the | 
4th of March last. He was elected at the same time with | 
Mr. Fulton last year, directly after the organization of the | 


i| 


tive provisions of the deposite act, were di as pub- 
lic depositories. The amounts in their possession that have 

been or probably will, under the act of 16th of October last, 
be postponed, and will remain unavailable, one-third till July, 
next, one-third till January, 1839, and the residue till July, 
1839, are estimated at $3,500,000. 





State Government, but drew for a term of one year only. He | 
served during the Extra Session by virtue of the appeintment | 
of the Governor. He isa supporter of the Administration. 

“‘ The Fulton Chronicle,” a new paper by Thomas Jobn- | 
son, has just reached us from Fulton, Oswego Co. N.Y. It. 


printed, and makes a very fair appearance. Success to it! 











Treasury Deraatmewt, Dec. 5, 1837. 


fully submits the following report: 


1. Of the Revenue and Expenditures. 
The balance in the Treasury on the 1st January, 1836, including 


The receipts during the year 1836, from all sources 
except the Post Office and trust funds, were. .. .48,873,964 36 
Viz. from Customs..... ecccccccce $23,409,940 53 
Bec cceccsees eeeeees 24,877,179 86 
Miscellaneous.......... 586,843 97 
These, and the balance before mentioned, consti- 
tute an aggregate Of. ....0..eeceeeeecesecess 75,623,768 32 
The sagentioiee during the same year, exclusive 
of the Post Office and trust funds, were........ 29,655,244 46 
Viz. Civil Lists, foreign intercourse, and miscella- 
5,388,370 58 
Military service, including fortifica- 
tions, Indian affairs, pensions, arm- 
ing the militia, Florida war, im- 
provement of harbors and rivers, 
roads, arsenals and armuries...... 18,466,110 63 
Naval service, including gradual im- 








1. That the protits or dividend payable to the stockholders, | 
be for ever restricted to 7 per cent. per annum on the capital | 
-ectually paid in. { 

2. That the notes in circulation be still further reduced, in || 
}preportion to the amount of capital stock paid in. It may, by | 
‘the present laws, be double that t { 

3. That whenever the specie of any bank shall fall below 
‘@ fixed proportion to the notes in circulation, all increase of | 
«cireulat‘on shall be strictly prohibited and summarily punish- | 
~ed, until the proportion required by law shall be restored. 

4. That no loan shall be made two any broker or other per- 
+son engaged in dealing in money, notes, bills, or other evi- 
-dences of debt, until persons engaged in other business, and | 
presenting equa! security, shall be first accommodated; nor | 

any loan be made on pledge of stock, nor on any other securi-| 
‘ty, except that which is usually demanded. And that loans 
to directors, directly or indirectly, strull be placed under sim- 
ilar restrictions with those to brokers. 

“3. That the amount of loans to any individual or firm, | 
«whether as drawer or endorser, or both, shall not be permit-| 
: ted te exceed a certain sum fixed by law, except with the con- | 
»sent of three fourths of the Director. | 

6. That the excess of annual profit beyond 6 per cent. shall | 
‘be invested by the officers of each bank,in such manner as | 
- shalt‘ be approved by the State Treasurer, until it reach acer- 

taimeraount to be fixed by law, in proportiun to the capital 
paidic, as a separate fund to secure the safety of the bank, | 
- and te redeem its notes in case of accident. The fund to be, 
: under the direction of the stockholders, whe shail be permit-| 
' ted, efter its completion, to receive all the earnings of the | 
bank, antil they shall be reimbarsed fur such portions of the | 








provement & exploring expeditim, 5,800,763 25 
Hence there was left inthe Treasury on the 1st of 
January, 1837, a balance of.......++seee-see0e 45,968,523 86 
The receipts daring the firat three-quarters of the 
present yeat, with similar exceptions to those 
before mentioned, are ascertaine i and estimated 


Ch DRceccceneecesscecesncece ec cccceccccccce 15,144,916 00 
i 8,908,878 
Di ininnietesduastascnceneeneenat 5,650,221 


Interest from deposite Banks, and other 
miscellaneous and incidental recpts.. 585.817 
The receipts of the fourth quarter, including those 
from the issue of Treasury notes to the amount 
of four millions three hundred thousand dollars, 


are estimated Of....0ccccccccscccccccccsccccs 8,355.065 00 
Viz. from Customs. .....sceecesceccees 1,750,190 

Lands........+++ cccccce ec ccccccce +. 900,000 

Miscellaneous and incidental receipts.. 40,000 

Issue of Treasury notes..........+++- 4,300,000 


First bond due from the U. 8. Bank, 
excluding what belonged in trust to 
the Navy Pension Fund........... 1,364,965 
These combined make the total receipts for the 
year as ascertained and estimated.............23,499,981 00 
With the balance on the Ist of January last, they 
Constitute an aggregate Of... .....+++00++0+0+ 69,468,504 86 
The expenditures for the first three quarters of the 
present year, with the like exceptions, are ascer- 


tained to have been.......seccecseccceses +++ 25,418,916 57 
Viz. Civil list, foreign intercourse and miscellane- 
DUB. cecccccccccscceres eeecee +++ 4,024,833 10 


Military service, including Florida war, 
other Indian affairs, fortifications, 





dividends between 6 and 7 per cent. as were therein invested. | 


But efter they shall have been thus repaid, all excess of divi-| 





‘dead ever 7 per cent. shall be periodically paid into the State 
Treasury’ fer the use of the p> mmm together with the 
er et the expiration of the charter and discontinuance 


roads, harbors, pensions, &c......16,310,208 35 
— son goaded oat exploring ex 

ition, ual improvement, &c .5,061,865 87 

Public debt........... seseseecess 22,019 25 


The expenditures for the fourth quarter, including 
those under the recent as pe former a 
by the veclous 


are, on facts 





_ 7. 'That every bank in the State shall be compelled to kee 
te notes.apar in Harrisburg, Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 





eschews politics altogether—is judiciously edited, neatly | 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. — 


In obedience to the “* Act supplementary to the act to es- | 
tablish the Treasury Department,” the undersigned respect | 


rs m7 | 
some trust funds hereafter explained, was.. .. $26,749,803 96 | special objects to which it belongs. 


esti Al. secccscccececceses 9,862,445 00 
Making an aggregate for the year of, 4444... +++ 35,281,361 57 


| Another sum, not immediately applicable to general pur- 
| poses, is that part of the amvuunts transferred to the mint, 
which being now in active employment for the objects speci- 
fied in the acts of June 23, 1836, and of January 18, 1837, 
| cannot, without serious inconvenience and some delay, be 
otherwise ured. This sum is about $400,000. 
| If the aggregate of all these, amounting to $33,101,64497, 
| be deducted from the balance of $34,187,143 29 above mes- 
| tioned, the residue of the public money that on the Ist of 
| January next will probably be then both available and appii- 
| cable to general purposes will be $1,085,468 32. 
| Perbaps in strictness, the sum of about $370,797, which 
was in the Treasury on account of several small trust funds, 
| and was included in the balance on the Ist of January, 1836, 


|| ought also to be deducted from what is now considered appii- 
|| cable to public purposes 


Most of it has been, or probably will be, required for the 


Previous to the consideration of other matters connected 


|| with the finances, the undersigned would add, that the ap- 
} propriations which will remain unsatisfied at the end of the 


| year, are estimated at $14,503 483. These, with exceptions 
|| hereafter mentioned, will be chargeable on that balance and 
|| on the revenue subsequently received. 
|| To prevent misapprehension, on this point, it may be pro 
per to observe, that this is the amount of those appropriations 
|| considered as unsatisfied, afte: deducting all the movey which 
has been actually paid to the public claimants; and all the 
|| advances which, having been made to various disbursing ofh- 
|| cers, are still in their hands for the purpose of being paid 
| over to such claimants. It is supposed that $10,351,091 ot 
|, the outstanding appropriations will be required to accomplish 
|, the objects contemplated by them. 
|| Of the residne, about $361,839 will go to the surplus fund, 
|| or in other words, will not be used at all; and it is proposed 
|| to apply $3,782,551 in aid of the service of the ensuing year 
| without re-eppropriation, as explained in the estimates. 
|, _ [tis proper also to explain, that by the act of May 20, 
| 1836, an amount sufficient to pay the principal of the debt 
| due in Hoiland, on account of the cities of the District of 
Columbia, equal to $1,508,000, was appropriated, and is sv 
outstanding. But this sum has not been included in the fore 
going statement of outstanding appropriations,, as the reim 
bursement of the loan cannot commence, under the stipule 
tions upon which it was contracted, until 1841; and the 
amount required may be partly reimbursed | y the sale of the 
canal stocks pledged for that purpose. 


2. Of the Public Debt. 

The payments on account of the funded and unfunded debt 
since the Ist December, 1836, a — 

. inci the 
aa’ 
‘This leaves unclaimed and undischarged........ 327,737 a 
Vin, Pritsiggd..ccccvcesccccocccecess Maes te 

Interest, with dividends..........+.-251,568 17 

The latier consisting of the amount 

due let Dec. 1836... .0ccceeeeeees 250,416 00 

Add excess of repayments since..... 1,152 17 
2d. On the unfunded debt there has been paid, in- 

cluding @199 51 for interest on treasury notes 

1815, the sum Of... .6..0eeeceeeeee ceccecsecee 
This leaves the ainount of certificates and notes pay- 

able on DEE. 6c cccecdeces anseaneneete 
Viz. Cortthestes — for — during the revo- 

jut war, register ior to 

oe etonntiapyenanaapede 
Treasury notes issued during the late 

ati ccanecarecomesioees ciltad elias 5,220 00 
Certificates of Mississippi stock........ 4,320 09 


3, Estimates of the Revenue and Expenditures for the =” 
The receipts Treasury from the ord sources’ 
Tee maey, walle’ the aaplinctions and condicions be 


706 66 
36,933 #0 
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706 66 
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t year 1838. 
urces duri 


tioned, be estimated At... .++eeeeeeeeeeee ss -O31,959,7 
ve Customs, including about four millions, which is —— 
expected to be collected on 
JULES. oe ee sere ceeeeeeeseseeses ce eee 7,500,000 
Lands, including one and a half million for 
estimated sales under another pre-emp- 
tion law, if one passes, and of new tracts 
brought into MATKEL. ve seeeseeeeserens 5,000,000 
Second bond of U. 8. Bank with interest, 
due in September, 18638...++++-+++++++ 2,293,121 
First instalment of the principal due from 
the former deposite banks in July, 1838, 


estimated At...secscecceceecsercesess 1,666,666 
Interest on the same, with incidental 
miscellaneous TECCIPts.....++eeee++e+- 300,000 


New issues of Treasury notes in 1838.... 5,700,000 
These,and the estimated balance of $1,085,498, which 
will be in the Treasury on the 1st of January, 1838, 
available and applicable to public purposes, con- 
sutute an 908 Cf... ccccccccccccccccccccec ccd CORRES 
The expenditures for the year 183t, including the 
redemption of the Treasury notes, which may be 
paid in for public dues, or become reimbursable 
within that year, are estimated at............... .31,926,892 
Thus the new appropriations called for 
tb.conconsntbespeminabetuicesenind aD 
Viz, Civil list, foreign intercourse, tnis- 
cellan@OUS.. sc ececcececesesceceeces J L72,885 
Military s€rvic®, CC... +seeececeeeee e+ 11,664,612 
Naval service, C1C..seecesecececeeeess 5,685,752 
The permanent appropriations for the ser- 
vice of 1838, made by former acts, are.. 2,262,000 
For the details of new and permanent appropriations, 
reference may be had to the estimates. 
Appropriations are expected to be made by Congress 
beyond the estimates submitted........ 1,000,000 
These new and permanent appropriations 
AMOUR 10... ccereeceessees cccecccece 23,785,249 
The outstanding appropriations at the end 
of this year, after deducting what will 
to the surplus fund, are computed at... .14,141,643 
All the appropriations then, which are chargeable to 
1939 constitute an aggregste of......... 37,926,292 
Of these, it is supposed that not over eleven miilions 
will remain vutstanding at the end of the year, and 
consequently that the ea tures un account of 
the whole will, in 1838, be about...........+.+. - 26,926,892 
Add to this for the redemption of Treasury notes by 
purchase, and by receipt of them for public dueg 
they not being re-issuable.........0.seeee0 sees 
Making an aggregate of the whole equal to........ 
The balance that will be thus left available and ap- 
licable to public purposes on the 3!stof Decem- 
r, 1838, ia estimated at....ececcccessceccceces 1,118,393 
In the fluctuating condition of our receipts and expendi- 
tures, it may »prear, betore the close of the present session, | 
that results are likely to happen essentially different from 
some of these calculations. 


5,000,000 
31,926,892 


But it must at present be very questionable whether the re- | 


ceiptsin 1337 will exceed the expenditures, sv as to produce 
any surplus, which can be deposited with the States for safe- 
keeping on the Ist of January, 1839, as required by the exist- 
ing laws. On the contrary, any considerable departure from 
the estimates, either by increasing the appropriations, or re- 
ducing the receipts, or by paying in for public dues a larger! 
amount of Treasury notes, will necessarily create a deficiency. 
Little certainty, the refure, can be attained in any calculations 
on these points, till further facts are developed concerning 
the revival of commerce, the probability of a speedy impruve- 
ment in the currency, and the success in effecting, as fast as 


compatible with the public interests, that reduction in theap- |) 
Propriations which, in the present,as well as prospective state | 


ve Treasury, is, it may be presumed, anxiously desired | 
y all. 








_ From the Army.—A communication has been received from 
General Jesup, dated Fort Mellon, Nov. 30, stating that thir- 
teen Indians and thirty-six negroes (among the former Pow- 
el's family) have that moment come into camp, and surren- 
dered, which, with five whe came in a few days before, made 
ag who have come in since the troops have been at Fort 

ellon, 

By letters, dated 27th November, we learn that Lieut. Col. 
Banklead, despatched by Gen. Eustis to establish a military 
poston the borders of Lake Harney, not finding a suitable 
site there, ascended the river to its source, about 16 miles 
above the lake, and ascertained that river takes its rise in the 
Everglades, presenting to the eyes an inte: minable extent of 
marsh interspersed with small lakes or ponds. From the 
®ppearance of the grass on the margins, it is supposed that 
the whole surface of this part of the Everglades, is at times 
under water. An eligible position, on this part of the river, 
has been selected for a military post by Col. Bankhead. 

[Giebe. 

Distinguished Frenchmen on their way to Cenada.—The 
register of the American Hotel in this city, shows that the 
Due de Blancas, Cavalier Tant, and M. de Sally Zollendal, 
from Franee, passed through here on Monday last for Cana- 
da. The Duke de Blancas, it is well known, was an able 
minister of Louis XVII and of Charles X. His visit to Can- 
ada, at this crisis, may be accidental, but it is calculated to 
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The “ Notes and Anecdotes of the French Empire” are again ad- 
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GD We return our earnest thanks to Hon. Messrs. Sitas Waicnt, 
Epwaap Cuatis, Miccero Fictmore, of New York, and Benjamin 
Aycnicc, of New Jersey, for their kindness in forwarding ——_ 4 
sional documents. To our more immediste representative, Hon. 
Edward Curtis, we are especially indebted; bis courtesy contrasts 
most fa with the negiect which in former years was a serious 
Grievance. they alllive a thousaod years!—that is, if they de- 
sire it—and ift 


are as much wiser as we suppose them, may they 
Safe7 the bapeinces end henee of 0 thousand 
space which Providence may accord them. 


years crowded iuto the 
“ A Lowe-Token for Children.” —Such is the title of a new and neat 
18mo. volume from the pen of our American Edgeworth, Miss Sedg- 
wiek, which the Harpers have most opportunely given to the public. 
It is of the same general character and purpose with‘ The Poor Rieh 
Man’ and ‘Live and Let Live’ of the same author, and, though ap- 
pealing more directly to the juvenile reader, is alike rich in instruc- 
tion and admonition for all. if it be true that ‘ He that winneth souls 
is wise,’ then is Miss Sedgwick to be ranked with the wisest of our 
day and generation, for we meet with few writings so admirably cal- 
culated as bers to draw the ingenuous mind irrcsisti!ly to the love 
and practice of all goodness. We hope this book will be extensively 
used at this time as a holiday present for children—assuredly there 
can be sothing more appropriate—and afterward adepted iato all 
Sunday Schools as well as families. It cannot fail of achieving popu- 
larity and usefulness wherever it shall become known. 











“The Young Wife ; by Dr. Alcott.”—This is one of the best practi- 
cal treatises of the day—correct and thorough in its teachings—fami- 
liar and forcible in its reasonings and illustrations, as well as excel- 
lent io its intent and object, on every point of domestic economy 
and good deportment. ‘The Young Wife,’ (and may old ones too, 
as well as those who are neither.) will Gad this volume an able coun- 
| sellor and guide. We rejoice to perceive that the work has reached 
a second edition, almost before being known out of the city of Boston, 
and trust that another edition will not supply the demand of this city | 

alone. A hundred thousand copies would not suffice for the whole 
| country, if all who need its instructions were prepared to receive 
| them. The requirements of economy, industry, temperance, health- 
| fulness, purity, &c. &c. and all domestic virtues, are here most clear- 
| ly set forth and cogently enforced. May they be as faithfully studied | 
and heeded! (Boston. G. W. Light. New York: Gould & Newman.) | 


“ The Christian Father ot Home.” —Robert Carter, 112 Canal-st. has 


just published “ The Christian Father at Home: or a Manual of Pa- | 
rental Instruction; in Two Parts. 1 On the Necessity of Salvation ; | 
11. On the Way of Salvation. By W.C. Brownlee, D.D.” } 
Dr. Brownlee is certainly amung the most indefatigable writers of | 
our country, and his works are all intended to form the mind of the 
| age to theoretical and practical religion. His success will be judged 
| necording to the creed of the arbiter: our test, however, of the merit 
| of works of this description is their adaptation to the purpose in view | 
—to set forth and inculcate the views uf the author and not our own. 
Dr. Brownlee is after the straitest sect a Calvinist, and, though mode- 
rate, of the old school; and to those of like faith this little volume 
will abundantly commend itself. — 





“ Recollections of @ Southern Matron ; by Caroline Gilman, Author of | 
* Recollections of a New England Housckeeper.’"—We have here, in 
a single duodecimo volume of 272 pages, a collection of tales and re- 
miniscences of Southern domestic life, by a lady who has etrenty | 
given ample evidence of ber eapacity to instruct and delight. The 
work before us scems well calculated for a general favorite. Unpre- 
tending and artless io style, aud dealing with the beings and inci- 
| dents of common life, it seems admirably calculated for the family | 
circle and the winter evening fire-side. We predict for it a large 
circle of sincere though not boisterous admirers. | 

—The number of new books upon our table this week we regard as | 
smong the most auspicious of the signs of the times. Business| 
credit, and confidence are surely reviving—we have not had three 
decent books to notice the same week these many weary months. May 
the symbol of returning prosperity loug continue, and the reality | 
prove not far distant. (Harper & Brothers.) 


| 
| 


The Southern Literary Messenger for December opens with a noble 
and appreciating paper on the Sonnets of Wordsworth. Had we not 
transferred it to our columns, we should have said much in its praise ; | 
as it is, we shall only ask that it be read. For justoess and elevation 
of thought, purity and depth of true poetic feeling, it does honor to | 
periodical titerature. Ite perusal and consideration have strength- 
ened our resolution to prefer the right to the expedient in literature | 
as in merals—to labor for the dissemination of a sterner and more | 
elevated taste, the establishment of a loftier and purer standard of 
literary morit. The trashy novels and tales which form so large a 
portion of the reading of the day must be swept into oblivion; and 
the inculcation of such seatiments as those of ‘A Virginian’ is among 
the means by which the reform is to be effected. 

“ Behold the dreamer cometh” is the motto of the second article in 
the Messenger—very prosaic, though affecting the poetical, and ab- 
surd above all. The verse is an attempted imitation of that of Shel- 
ley's ‘Queen Mab,’ etc. but creaks on its hinges most harribly. 

“ Napoleon and Josephine” are the theme ef the succeeding essay, 
which, though well intended, is faultily wrought out. The subject 
is hackneyed, and whoever attempts to aualyze fully the character 
of Napoleon after Scott and Channing must have either very great 
ability or very little diffidence. 








Create an impression that this risi less a matter of im- 
Pulse than of design. “2 [Albany Daily. 





|| would honor any magazine. 


irable. These anecdotes bear the stamp of authentic ty. 

“Constantantine, or the Rejected Throne,” is concluded in this 
number. It is an excellent historical tale, elucidating some of the 
sapen remarkable incidents in the annuls of modern Europe. 

The Deserter”—the story of Jobn Champe, the daring Virginian 
who so nearly effected the capture of the traitor Arnold—is brought 
pearly to its close with thrilling effect. 

“ Confounded Bores” is better rhyme than is averaged by the Mag- 
agine, and is nearly poetical. Witness the lost verse: 
“ Of all the fools that life 

At least, of all the tinds Peotnet-= 
Oh, hear my prayer, ye gods! 

Preserve me from the moustrous ass, 

Whose impudence becomes the pass 
To bore bis brother-sode.” 


“A Tour to the Northern Lakes,” by a citizen of Albemarle, fills 
several pages of the Magazine with the careful and practical memo- 
randa of a journey to Detroit, Mackinaw, Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
thence homeward through the interior of Michigan, and by Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and the Peonsylvania public works. It is replete with 
information regarding the conditien and prospects of the Lake coun- 
try of the West, and must be especially ptable to those cont 
plating a journey thitherward. 

“Old Age” is the theme of the next essay, which in its spirit and 
Purpose would have reflected credit on Addi The propositi 
that grey hairs are not honored as they should be in our day and 
generation is one of undeniable truth, and the consciousness of the 
fault would seem alone y to its i diate correction. 

“Tamerlane,” a spirited lyric from the Persian, almost redeems 
the character of the Messenger from the partial cloud with which its 
poetical papers generally would overcast it. We have seen few bet- 
ter things of the kind these many days. 

“ An Oration by John Tyler,” ou the field of Yorktown, on the fifty- 
sixth anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis, is worthy of the 
impulse and the orator. 

“The Vision of Agib, an Eastern Tale,” admirably relieves the 
more substantial dishes of which the Messenger is mainly composed. 

“Daniel Webster” is the subject of the succeeding sketch—graph- 
ic and discriminating. 

The brief articles on “The text of Shakspeare,” “ New-England 
Morals,” “ Applauding Public Speakers,” and “ The Token,” are all 
excellently conceived. In the condemnation of the practice of ap- 
plauding orators we heartily concur. 

A paper on the “ Origin of Language in the British Islands,” trans- 
lated from La Revue Francaise,and a ‘ screed’ of verse entitled “ Pre- 
sentiment” conclude the number—each respectable. 

Of the whole number, not less than three-fourths of the articles 
Mr. White has undertaken an arduous 
work in attempting to engraft so luxurious a plant on the soil of the 
South, hitherto scarcely genial to literary enterprise. We fervently 
wish hima more triumphant than we dare to hope. It would 
be a disgrace to the country, to the South, but expecially to the Old 
Dominion, were such a work suffered to languish and fall for want of 
adequate patromage. ($5 per annum, T. W. White, Richmond Va.) 


“ Scriptural Antholegy.”—We some time since aninfadverted casu- 
ally and at second-hand on a new volume of poems thus entitled, by 
* Nathan C. Brooks, A. M.’ of Baltimore. We have since been favor- 
ed with the book—an elegant and illustrated volume of near two hun- 
dred pages, tastefully done up asa minor gift-book. In short, its su- 
perfcial merits are undeniable—we cannot say as much of its intria- 
sic. We regret it; for we would far soouer ‘prophesy smooth 
things’—but sincerity will not permit. We still believe that the title 
of this work is deceptive i ionally, doubtl but many mea 
might purchase a volume of this outward semblance without dream- 
ing of possessing themselves exclusively of the sacred poems of Na- 
than C. Brooks, A.M. But, waiving this, the verse itself is of the 
quality alike uncoveted of ‘ gods, men, and columns.’ Such expres- 
sions as ‘ opalled sunbeams,’ ‘ fluctuant ether,’ etc. seem to us but 
questionably to relieve the monotony of such extremely blank verse 
as the following—subject, Belshazzar's Feast : 

“ And as Belshazzar iinpiously proclaimed 

The fall libation—on the oppenent wall 

Came forth the fingers of a giant hand, 

And wrote upon the solid, stuccoed wall, 

As if on sand, strange characters. 

Like curdled blood, his phreuzied eye beheld 

The purple juice,” &c. &c 
—We may as well stop quoting; as a singular old writer of the name 
of Daniel has told this story nearly as well as Mr. Nathan C. Brooks; 
and some of our readers may have seen the account of the matter 
given by the said Danicl as aforesaid. 

In the Publisher's Preface—(not the Author's, of course—though it 
is the only Preface or lutroJuction given)—we are thus enlightened : 

“ While we must claim for him a high degree of poetic excellence, 
we would by no means insist that our author's productions will be 
found superior to criticism, as they are merely the relaxation of a 
scholar, white laboriously engaged as superintendent of one of the 
largest and most respectable literary institutions.” 

Indeed! we know of no vocativa or position which should be es- 
teemed favorable to literary production if that of Mr. Brooks is not. 
But no matter. The ‘relaxation’ chosen by him is certainly a com- 
mendable one; but he should be careful that what is relaxation to 
him does not ent..il unrecompensed fatigue on an enduring public. 

(W. Marshall & Co. Philadelphia ; D. Appleton & Co. New-York.) 


New Music.—Atwill, 201 Broadway, has just published “ True Love 
can ne'er forget”—a favorite ballad from the Songs of the Legends 


























“To Mary” (H. F.)—very middling verse again. 
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and Traditions of Ireland, by S.Lover—as sung by Madame Caradori 
Allan ; and “Oh, I could love him,” a cavativa sung by Mrs. Wood in 
the opera of Catharine Grey—music by M. W. Balfe. All the new 
music may be had at hisestablishment. 


Wyse on Education Reform —We have been favored by the author 
with a copy of * Education Reform; A Review of Wyse on the Ne- 
cessity of a National System of Education ; comprising the substance 
of that so far as relates to Common Schools or Popular Education; 
by B. F. Foster.” We have perused a portivn of this work with 
deep interest, and with a high opinion of the book here reviewed, 
or rather copdensed, into a well got up octavo pamphlet of one 
hundred and eight pages. The reviewer has done the cause of | 
popular education a service; but the original Report of Mr. Wyse, || 
Member of the British Parliament, has impressed us far more fa- 
vorably and forcibly than the remarks of the reviewer. Could this 
but be read by our School Commissioners, Teachers, and Guar- 
dians of Education generally, the result could not fail of being most 
obvious and beneficent. We understand a small edition has been 
printed for gratuitous circulation—a step which reflecta the highest 
credit on the public spirit of the American Editor. 


“ Death and Heaven; A Sermon preached at Newark, at the Interment 
of Rev. Edward D. Griffin: by Rev. G. Spring, D. D.”—This eloquent 
and i ting di , embodying a sketch of the life and labors of 
Dr. Griffin, has just been published by John 8. Taylor. 


Journal of the American Institute —This useful periodical has been 
regularly continued for two years—and two numbers of the third 
year have been issued. The two firat years are for sale handsomely 
bound intwo volumes—and are a book of reference is invaluable to 
any library. There is scarcely an improvement of notein the coun- 
try for the two years that these volumes cover that is not referred to. 
An account of all the patents hes been regularly obtained from the 
Patent Office as they have been issued from the 4ch of July 1836, the ! 
time the present law went into operation, until the Ist of October | 
1837, with a literal copy of what each patentee claims. These can be 
found in no other publication in the country. They are 421 in num-— 
ber. The contents of Nos. 1 and 2 of the third year are as follows— 

Contents of No.1, Volume III.—Journal of the American Institute ; | 
National Con of busi men; Tenth Annual Fair; Address 
by the Rev. Orville Dewey, delivered before the members of the 
American Institute, Oct. 19, 1837 ; Toasts drank at the Supper of the 
American Institute ; Ao Ode sung by b> 0g Joseph Cowdin at same; 
Premiums awarded by the managers of the Teath Annual Fair, held | 
at Niblo’s Garden, Oct. 16, 1837: List of patente issued by the Patent | 
Office in the United States, in June and July, 1837; BE. PF. Aldrich’s | 
invention for ascending and descending inclined planes upon rail- 
roads with .ocomotive engines ; Notices. | 

Contents of No. 2—Journal of the American Institute ; Editorial re- | 
marks ; Address of the business men’s convention to the of the | 
United States; List of patents issued by the Patent Office, in the | 
United States, in July, August and September ; Mechanism of Waves ; 
Application of steam to long voyages; Manufacture of Earthenware | 
in Great Britain; Statistics; Letter to Daniel O’Consell, Esq. M. P.; | 
Wine-making in the United States ; Supplemental report of the ma | 
nagers of the Tenth Anoual Fair; Samuel Save eneeens firearms; | 
Notices; Deferred notices; Boston Fair ; Oswego Utica rail-road ; | 
Stained and enamelied glass; Jones’s penmanship ; Proceedings of | 
the — Convention of business mea at Philadelphia, November | 
15, 1837. 


The Canada Insurrection.—Our city and the whole, 
country have been agitated throughout the last fortnight by 




















intelligence of a Revolutionary movement in Lower Canada, | 
in the vicinity of Montreal, and thence southwardly to the | 
line of Vermont. The old antipathy between the Canadians i 
of French origin and the British authorities and residents in | 


If fugitives are driven over the lines by the fortunes or the 
terrors of war, they should be treated with hospitality ; but 
they must not make the United States their citadel and re- 
cruiting ground. And let it hereafter be remembered that 
the same rigid neutrality which the laws of nations require of 
us with regard to haughty and powerful England is equally 
required in behalf of crippled and powerless Mexico. 


* Boston Notions.'—A ticket was run for Mayor and Alder- 
men of Boston, last Monday, consisting of seven individuals 
who together weigh 2,418 pounds, or 3024 pounds each.— 
Such a body must have great weight in public affairs, and 
would doubtless have transacted business with dignity, gra- 
vity and deliberation. By the way, should they not have been 
run for Ex-Alderment? 

—_—— 
FROM FRANCE. 

By the packet ship Utica, Capt. Pell, from Havre, we have 
French papers not later than eur English news, but bringing 
details of the capture of Constantine by the French Army. 
We give particulars, which are the only items of interest we 
find :— 

Messacer Orrice, Two o'clock. 

We stop the press to announce this new triumph of the 
French arms. We regret to add thatit has been purchased 
with the life of General Damremont, and a considerable loss 
on the part of the besieging force. The cannon of the In- 
valides are now firing in honor of the event. The following 
is the bulletin posted at the Exchange: 

“ Telegraphic Despatch from Toulon, Oct. 22. 

“ Constantine, Oct. 13. 
“ General Vallee, to the Minister of War and of Foreign Affairs: 

** The tri-colored flag 1s floating in Constantine. The army 
arrived before the walls on the 6th; the batteries were 
opened on the 11th, and the breach was practicable on the 
12th. The army began the assault this morning with the ut- 
most bravery and complete success. The enemy made a vi- 
gurous resistance which wasgloriously triampbed over by ovr 
troops. The King and Army have experienced a severe loss ; 


General Damremont was killed by a cannon ball as he was) 
Ihave replaced him in | 


repairing to the breaching battery. 

the command. 
“ By order of the Director of the Telegraphic Lines. 
(Signed) “ PLOCON.” 


Gen. Damremont bad been 33 years in the service, was | 
Aid-de-Camp to Marshal Ragusain 1814, and in that quality | loss 


was one of the signers of the treaty of Chevilly. 

The Messager says :—‘ The Cabinets of the Great Powers 
are believed to be much engaged upon the new differences be- 
between the Porte and Egypt, which seriously threaten again 
to involve the peace of the East. The Russian A 
sent off a courier to St. Petersburg on Saturday, immediately 
after a conference with the President of Cthe ouncil of con- 
siderable length. 

We take from the Moniteur Algerien, the following ex- 
tracts of a singular letter szid to have been addressed by 


| Achmet Bay to the several tribes :—‘ The French have been 


for three years in the occupation of Bona, where we have 
tolerated their continuance. Here follow many vituperations 
against Youssouf. This enemy to Gud advanced last year to 
Sta-el-Mansoora, with the intent of sacking and destroying 
our beautiful city; but, as you know, I forced him to retire. 


the Provinces would seem to be at the bottom of this outbreak, || [n latter days the French wished to make peace with us; I 


which recent acts of arbitrary power on the part of the Gov-| also was ns desirous of it as they were, for the good of the 
ernment have excited into open collision. The first med 


ment was made by the Government in the arrest of certain || 
i 


country and all who inhabit it; but the terms they demanded 
were to severe, too afflicting to all true believers, to be ac- 
ceded to, as you shall yourselves judge. They insisted upon 


leaders of the Radicals on a charge of high treason; the res- | establishing a garrison of between 3000 and 4000 men inthe 


cue of these leaders while being conveyed to Montreal was 
the next blow, and in a moment the country was in a blaze. 
The affairs of St. Charles and St. Denis followed in rapid 
succession; and the public was next electrified with intelli- 
gence that Upper Canada was in commotion, and that a body | 
f three or four thousand Radicals under Mackenzie and 
olph were fighting with the Governor for the possession of | 
oronto; and at one time that they had even taken it This | 
ow appears to have heen entirely a mistake. The Radicals | 
were defeated by the Loyalists, and it is said dispersed; and | 


the British ascendancy in Upp:r Canada fully vindicated by | 





SS 
ltine. Horace Vernet, the celebrated painter, has been sent 

_to Constantine to make a sketch and a grund painting of the 

jassault. The cholera has subsided at Rome. Don Carlos is 

mqqam active, and said to have been very successful of 
late. 








CIVIL WAR IN CANADA. 


ey ON bay = —; 
nanxiin County, Vermont, 
To the Editors of the New York Daily Express. =. 


On Wednesday, the 6th inst. a party of Canadians from 
'L’Acadie, arrived at Swanton falls, in order to escort the Pa- 
| triots who were there to the Province. They stated from 
| Swanton in the afternoon of the same day, numbering in the 
| whole 71, and proceeded to St. Armand, where they were at. 

tacked by over 300 tory militia and driven back across the 
lines. 

As you will undoubtedly have many exaggerated accounts 

of the affair, I send you the particulars, as collected from in- 
| dividuals on both sides who were engaged in it: 
| The leading Loyalists at St. Armand, having learned on 
| Tuesday, by their spies at Swantun, that the Patriots would 
| attemptto pass through there on Wednesday evening, sent 10 
|Caldwell’s Manor, Sixth Concession, Henrysville, Bedford, 
| Freighlysburg and other places, and collected during Wed- 
|nesday about 400 tories well armed. About 300 of these 
they placed in ambush a short distance from Moore's corner, 
jon the west side of the road. The spot was judiciously cho- 
sen, as a rocky bill rises abruptly from the side of the road, 
| which it entirely commands, and a stone wall sheltered them 
| from shot and observation. The Patriots arrived at the place 
‘ot ambush between 8 and 9 o'clock in the evening, without 
knowing that any force had been collected, and halted infront 
of the tories’ position, not more than 12 or 14 rods from the 
| stone wall which runs along the hill, parallel with the road. 
| The discharge of three hundred muskets first informed the 
Patriots of the danger of their situation. Some of the Cana- 
| dians immediately fled, while others, encouraged by Mr. 
Bouckette and some other distinguished Patriots, returned 
| the fire and kept the tories at bay until the most of the Patri- 
otseffected their retreat. The Patriots lost one killed, (aCana- 
dian habitant.) one taken prisoner and five wounded; Mr. 
Bouchette, formerly Editor of the ‘ Liberal’ at Quebec. isthe 
one who was taken prinoner, he having been wounded in the 
foot and unable :o retreat. The Patriots also lost two small 
iron swivels, old and of no value, two flags and about 1200 
cartridges which they were carrying in. The Tories, favored 
by their position and the darkness of the night, suffered 
. Yours, &<. x. Y. 
REVOLT IN UPPER CANADA 
i Burraco, 6th December, 6 P. M. 
We have been favored with the following copy of a letter 
from a gentleman of great res bility at Queenston, U. C. 
announcing that the city of Toronto is in possession of the 
Patriots of the Upper Province, and hasten to lay it before 
our readers in an extra. 
| David M. Day, Eeq. 











Queenston, Dec. 6, 1837. 
Dear Sir—I write to you in great haste, to inform you of 
| wuat, at least to us, is interesting and important. 
| Captain Whitney has just arrived from Toronto, which 
i he states was attacked yesterday by the radicals, and 
| taken. 
The Governor and all the officials are pent up inthe mar- 
ket house. Many buildings were burnt, some lives lost, and 
| many taken prisoners. 
The Captain was sent here to drum up volunteers, but he 
, has succeeded in getting very few. The loyalists will not 
generally turn owt, and but httle fighting will take place, at 
| least this fall, in Upper Canada. 
Tevecearn awp Apvocate Exrna, 





Casabah ; to be alluwed to eunstructa furt at Sta-el-Mansoura Lewistow, N. Y. December 6, 1837. 

and another at Condiat Ati; to receive the annual tribute I, Attack on the City of Toronto.—We have received the 
have paid to the Pacha of Algiers, including the seven years | following communication from a source entitled to the utmost 
which have elapsed since they entered Africa; and, in fine, | confidence. 4 o'clock, P. M. 
to have delivered up to them 500 young girls, to be by them|) Sir—The.steamboat Traveller, Capt. Whitney, arrived at 
selected! My children! if you are willing to yieid to these | Niagara this morning at 7 o'clock, from Toronto, which 
conditions, which make me shudder with disgust, tell me so; | place he left four hours before. The boat, with a deputation, 
then will I mount my horse, and with my son and my daughter, || was despatched by the Governor for volunteers from this dit 
the one before and the other behind me, fly to the desert, and || trict, to the immediate aid of the Government, and to return 


| 
} 
| 
| 





there bury myselfand my children. If, on the contrary, you forthwith. The Reformers of the Home District, it is said 
/are good Mussulmen, resolved not to deliver up your chil- | reached Toronto the night before last, in great numbers, 
| dren to the sons of infidels, come all around me, and we will | (3000, ) when volunteers in behalf of the Government were 
\defend our country and the law of the prophet, or die to- || called to oppose their coming into the city, when a running 


| fire took place. Col. Moodie, late of the 10th, was shot 


the Governor, supported by the militia alone. I — Pants, Oct. 24. 
From the tenor of our latest advices, we should infer that || The news of the taking of Constantine was received in this 
the insurrection is for the present at an end. All the more | “pital as it ought to have been, viz: with the liveliest en- 


distinguished leaders have taken shelter in the United States; 
Papineau, Brown & Co. at St. Albans, Vt. and its vicinity; 
Mackenzie, Rolph and Bidwell, at Lewiston, N.Y. We sus- 
pect they will not return very soon. 

President Van Buren and Secretary Forsyth are acting 
very energetically to crush all attempts to aid the insurgents 
from our side of the lines. This is right; our Government 


| thusiasm. A great number of citizens illuminated their win- 
dows last evening. A Te Deum has been sung to-day at Ver- 


dead, others ; besides, a number of prisoners were ta 
'ken, among whom are Archibald McDonald (Sheriff of Gore 
District) and Col. Wells. Sheriff Jarvis's house and others 
were fired and burnt. The Governor and his Council are in 
the Market Square. James Brown and 300 volunteers are in 


| sailles. 
Later Still.—The ship Chatham, Capt. Gorham, arrived 
at —— a raged, Siaging dates to Nov. 3d. ah 
he packet ship Geo. Washington arrived at Liv on || Government, and from Whitby a few yeomanry cavalry are 
the Ist from New-York. News from the die- || leoked for. ad 
tricts continued favorable. Sales of Cotton at Liverpool had || The Reformers have at their Council Dr. John Rolph, and 
been large and at an advance of 1-8 to 3-8d. per Ib. These || others of high standing. Three flags of truce were sent ye 


the fort. Mr. per ae with 80 volunteers, _ 
the city yesterday. - W. Chisholm is expected y 
from ville, with the volunteers he can get in aid of the 





ean do no less in behalf of « friendly and bordering nation. 


papers contain the official account of the capture of Constan- 


terday to the Government, with the following terms: 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


. To dissolve the present Parliament. 
2a. Grant an elective Legislative Couneil. 
3d That the Governor leave the province in two weeks. 
Quaensron, U. C. Dee. 6. 
P.S.—While I write, the militia are ordered to meet forth- 
with at Niagara. Jt is thought that but few will attend the 


ml Later—~6 o'elock.—The Traveller left Ningara this af- 
ternoon, with one hundred royal volunteers, under the com- 
moud of Daniel McDougal, who was a Lieutenant in the mi- 
jitia at the battle of Queenston. The steamer Transit is ly- 
ing of in the Bay of Toronto, with the family of the Gover- 
nor and the public munitions. The militia are assembiing at 
Niagara. Apprehensions are felt of an attack upon the town 
tonight, and preparations are making for defence. (Jour. 


Later Still The Patriots Defeated.—We are indebted 
to the editors of the Daily Buffalo Journal for an extra to 


ay. 

uber paper of Friday Burrace, 8th Dec. 5 P. M. 

We have been favored with a copy of a leuer, of the date 
of Dec. 7, from Toronto, which states that at the time of 
writing the letter (about noon) the Government forces were 
engaged with the Patriots about two miles from the city of 
Toroate, from which place they had been driven. 

The express who brought the letter further states that be 
came out of the city with the troops, and that before he pass- 


“ Burlington Free Prets report.” Of course you now look at 
our papers, neither of which help our cause much. The 
Herald is too ultre and viole: Courier too much milk 
and water—a radical at heart, but who knows on which side 
‘his bread, &c.’ The Gazette is nearest the mark. 

Just now Col. Gore, and about 500 men, are following the 
rebels to St. Hyacinth, having burnt St. Charles and St. 
Denis. |We expect news from them to morrow morning ; 
they may even come up as the John Bull steamer is waiting 
their movemenis at St. Ours. It is said the bedy of Lieut. 
Weir, sadiy mutilated, bas been discovered, and ia to be 
brought up in the Jobo Bull. About 200 men are statiuned 
at St. Martin, to secure Lachapillis bridge, preparatory to » 
movement on Grand Brule and Rio du Chiene, which will 

so soon as Col. Gore and men return. 

This morning we heard that Dr. Cose had sucgeeded in 
getting some Yankees to join him, and numbers of the ‘ poor 
bubitans’ are said to be flocking to his standard. A company 
of the als marched to St. Johns this morning, (by steam) 
od gg orm @ nucleus for the volunteers in the neighbor- 


The weather is yet mild, and it is snowing this evening ; 
but we have no ice in the river. A boat to Quebec to-night, 
and our ferry boat will probably ply a week longer. If we 
had the 15th or 43d Regts. bere, we should be strong enough 
to garrison all the outposts—Sorel, St. Johns, Laprairie, 











Bank of the United States. —This institution had in its 
vaults on the 1st inst. $3,349,850 98 in specie, after paying 
out to the government of the United States $522,459 71.— 
The notes of the new bank in circulation (exclusive of the 
long post notes) are $522,452—of the old bank, $6,225,640. 








Michigan Banks.—A statement of the condition of the 
Banks of Michigon subject to the supervision of the Com- 
missioner, for the month of October, has been received. The 


gate of the 14 Banks included in thie statement is as 
ollows : 


Notes discounted, ke. -nn 
BPOCi®. «2. eceessccecsescccccccesseeese 337,897 02 





All other resourees.............. eccvece 819,173 17 
Wa Jenccoccceccedits ++ ++ee+83,895,325 36 
Copinal paid Liabilities. 
api _ eee oe eesees ++ 81,368,720 00 
Circulation......scesscsssessves eccece + 1,315,534 00 
Deposites....+.0+++sereseessee eSecece 327,052 62 
United States and public officers....... 539,536 73 
All other liabilities. ........cccceeeee+. 344,482 OL 


No returns were received from the Grand River Bank and 
Bank of Utica. None of the new Banks have assented to 





them three rounds had been fired upon the rebels. Chambly, St. Eustache, &c &c. Even as it is we shall do 
“- all the information that we im gleaned, we consi- . We have nearly 3000 armed volunteers, who are 
der this movement of the Reformers as not only ill-timed, but | dniling day and night, and really look very efficient. 
also extremely ill-managed. Had they pushed abead, imme- We may possibly have trouble this winter, but not unless the 
dutely after taking possession of Toronto, there would have Yankees come in force, which of course will not be allowed. 
been little opposition of moment to them in the Upper Pro- 
vince. Some of the royal militia would not obey the Gov- 
ernment orders to turn out, and few volunteered, such was 
the general panic. When it was found, however, that the 
Patriots were, from some cause, remaining inactive, their 
fears were dispelled, and numerous reinforcements were ob- On the 29th ult. Col. Bankhead, with his command were 
tained. at Fort Melion, having returned there a day or two previous| 

Mr. NcKenzie, we now learn, commanded the Reformers | from his expedition up the Si. Johns, without being able to 
establish a fort or depot either on or above Luke Harney, as 
he could not find a suitable He ascended the river 16 
vhich is full of royal expressions in praise of the bravery, || miles above Lake Harney to the Everglades. His command 


Canada, 6 or 7000 bbis. flour. 
Froripa—Advices received from Savannah are to the fol- 
lowing effect: 





ia peteon. 
We bave also before us a proclamation by Sir F. B. Head, 


We have received a seasonable supply of provisions from U. 
[ Gazette. 


ithe of the Suspension Law except the Bank of 









Dividends.—The N. Y. Contributionship Insurance Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of 5 per cent. forthe last six 
months, payable on the 1 ith inst. 

The Mechanics Bank of Baltimore has declared a semi- 
|\annual dividend of 34 per cent. 

Counterfeits on the Bank of Oakland, Michigan, are in 
circulation, of the denomination of 1's alteved to 10's. They 
are ciumsily executed, as they read ten dollar instead of ten 
dollars. 

Very Important.—On the 30th ult. Mr. Goodwin introdue- 
led a billin the Legislature of Georgia, to prevent the circula- 
tion of the bank notes issued by the late Bank of the United 


States 











&e. of the royalist volanteers. || was composed of companies ‘ B,’ ‘ F,’ and ‘H,’ of the 3d 
He also offers a reward of * £1000 to any one who will ap- | regiment artillery ; and a company of ‘ D’ of the 4th artillery. 


prebend and deliver up to justice William Lyon Mackenzie ; '| Lieut. Picknell, Adjutant, Dr. Maffit, Surgeon, Ist. Lieuts.|), 


While his hand was in Mr. G. ought to have introduced an- 
other bill of equal importance, viz:—to prevent water from 
g down hill. 





and £500 to any one who will apprehend and deliver up to | Davidson and Ross; 2d Lieuts. Tompkins, Mock, Taylor, 

jesuce, David Gibson, or Samuel Lount, or Jesse Lioyd, or | Phelps and Martin. . ; 

Silas Fletcher, and the same reward and a free pardon will | Col. Twiggs, with a portion of his troops had arrived at 

be given to any of their accomplices, who will render this || Fort Mellon. : } 

pablic service, except he or they shall have committed, inhis The command at that post on Tuesday last, was, including 

own person, the crime of murder or arson.” the artillery, infentry, dragoons, volunteers, and staff, 1639 
“And all but the leaders above mentioned,” continues the || strong, since doubtless much increased by volunteers from 

proclamation, “‘ who have been seduced to join this unnatu- Georgia and other States. 

ral rebe! i i SS 

wrewrne: Te rb Siow nd dayton bak pape | General Nelson's brigade of Georgia volunteers, consisting 


Buffalo money.—Most of the Banks in this city refuse to 
take in deposite the notes of the Buffalo Banks, (although 
they make ita rule to pay it out when they can,) because, 
say they, wedo not like to run the risk. Though the injunc- 
tion of the Chancellor was long since removed, and the said 
institutions declared to be quite solvent, yet the fact of their 
having a larger circulation in proportion to their available 
than the other country Banks, has the effect to depress 
its value—and the refusal ot the city Banks to receive it com- 




















overn of 100 men has been mustered into the service of the United 

rte stateinegee pe oe : i a States. At the last accounts they were one day's march in 

What the effect of this repulse will be, it is difficult to advance of Tallahassee, with orders to join Gen. Jesup whe 

conjecture. Our opinion is, however, that it will retard, but | W8* Operating at the time on the sourves of the St. John’s 
not entirely prevent the revolutionary movements of the dis- | ™'¥er- 

ufeered. Fire.—The house and barn of Ebenezer Scoles, on the road 





pels holders to submit to a di of one per cent. Why 
do not the Buffalo Banks take sume measures to remedy 
this T 
From Snyrna.—Capt. Dickenson, at Baltimore, in 52 days, 
passage, reports that the plague had entirely disappeared 
nd that Smyrna was perfectly healthy. The French fleet of 





The tri-colored flag was hoisted at Chippewa, (U. C.) yee || between Jamaica and Hempstead, was consumed by fire on 
terday, as we have been informed. [Journai. i Saturday morning, with a quantity of hay, grain, &c. One 
— H of the children in attempting to save a horse, got severely 

Lower CasaDa.—The Commercial publishes a letter from | burnt. 
‘correspondent at Highgate, under date of Dec. 9, which | 


states that Gen. T. S. Brown arrived there the day previous. 





Shocking Railroad Accident.—We regret to state that an 


she wnter bas had a conversation with him, and he is of | 
opimon * that all troubles are at an end, so far as fighting is | 
concerned. 

A slip trom the office of the Burlington Sentinel, of Dec. 9, | 
reeeived yesterday, was endorsed “ Papineau's wife died on 
Thursday.” The Sentinel contains some particulars of the 
orleat of the Canadians at Missiqui Bay, who left Swanton, 
onthe 6th inst. They were attacked at 10 u'clock in the even- 
ng, inthe vicinity of the Bay, by a party of 500 loyalists, 
*ho had been apprised of their approch, and compelled to re- 
treat after an engagemont of 20 minutes, leaving two cannon 
tnd several killed and wounded behind. Buchet, the editor 
of the Quebec Liberal, was seriously wounded and taken 
prisoner, 

From the Montreal Courier, Dec. 8 

Since our Inst, the following wew prisoners have been com- 
mitted to gaol, viz: 
Ree Donnas, Gideon Pinsoneau, Joseph Pinsoneau, of 
the Parish of Blairfindie; J.S. La Rocque, of Rigaud ; Bona- 
co Viger, J. B. Senecal, J. Bte. Lafontaine, Louis Char- 
A neau, Joseph Landry dit Grandie, Julien Reyater, Michael 

revel, David Leaun. 
Popes of the above, we believe the three first named, are 

ae of those concerned inthe murder of rar 
) and six others, were brought to town yesterday, in t 
rrncess Victoria, undera guard from St. Johns. One other 
rought up from St. Denis, in the John Bull. 


Extract of a letter from Lower Canada. 


|| its way to this place, by which from fifteen to eighteen per- 


| unfortunate accident occurred yesterday on the Portsmouth 
and Roanoke Railroad to the passenger line of cars then on 


sons were more or less injured. 
Col. Preston and lady, of the U. S. Senate, were among 





observation had arrived and come to anchor in the harbor. 





*,* We cannot supply Nos. 9, 15, 19, 23, 25 and 26 of our last Quar- 
to Volume. Any Agent or friend who may happen to have either of 
those numbers which he does not need will oblige us by transmitting 
it to this Office. 


I We trust a great many of our Agents and patrons have resolved 


to bring us in debt to them before the Ist of January. Short settle- 
ments and long friends we delight in. 











7 We weuld call the attention of all who have not yet provided 
themselves with Stoves, to Mr. Doyle's advertisement in this day's 








ths passengers, both, however, escaped unhurt. 

We have not yet been able to obtain a list of the persons 
injured. But we have heard that Mrs. Rochelle and Mis+ 
Blow, Miss King, Miss Simmons, of Southampton, Mr. 
Crocker, of Jackson, N. C. Mr. Noe, of Nerfolk, Mr. Mills 
Lawrence, Col. Rochelle, Nelson Hodges, Mr. Hall, Mr. 
Owens, Mr. Blocker, and Mr. Blow, the train agent, were 
among them. Two servants of Col Preston, and the servant 
of Col. Downing, of Flonda, were wounded, Four or five 
limbs were broken, and several lacerations sustained. 

The scene, as described by a gentleman in one of the cars. 
was distressing. Great difficulty was experienced in extri- 
cating the sufferers from the ruins, compressed as they were 
within fragments of the vehicles, and agonizing under their 
miseries. So soon as they covld be drawn out they were 
conveyed to Rochelle’s, where every attention was rendered 
them that was in the power of the proprietor of the mansion. 

Those who escaped unhurt, besides Col. Preston and lady. 


Peal, Mrs. Stewart, four children, and servant, and Mr. 
Banks, of Augusta, Georgia, who was riding on the engine, 
and jumped off at the moment of the concussion. 

P. S.—The cars have come in, and announced the death 
Mrs. Rochelle and Miss Blow. Miss Simmons and Mr. 





Gentlemen: I semask tical 
Weare badly enough off but atl not auiteles bed ee the 





Crocker alone of the survivors are in danger. 
[ Portemouth (Va.) Times, Dec. 12. 






were Col. Downing, Mr. Dunham, of Florida, Mrs. ard Miss|iger, in the 


for the Patent Radiator or Globe Stove. We have tested its qual- 
ties and claims tu preference, and fully concur In the recommenda- 
tions given by others who have used them. . 





PMarcicd, 
Tuesday last, by Rev. Dr. Kelly, John W. Southack to Miss 
Maria L. Clapp, all of this city. 
— day, by Rev.John M. Forbes, John Aikman to Miss Louisa 8. 
er. 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Murselus, James Bogart to Miss Maria 
Doremus. 
Same day, by Rev. W. D. Strobel, Cornelius Mclean, jr. to Misa 
Mary W.Schmelzel. 
On the 9th Sept. by Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Mr. James Mason to Miss 
Emma Wheatley. : 
On the Qth ult. by Rev. Dr. Lyeit, Charles R. Hull to Miss Emily 
L. Chandler. 
At Washington City, on the 7th inst. Lieut. Murray Mason of the 
U. 8. Navy, to Mies Clara C. daughter of Hon. John Forsyth. 


Died, 

On Lb eed last, Louiea, only daughter of Lyman and Nancy Ea- 
On Wed — ~~ Me of J. W. Bell, 39. 

y. w . W. 
Also, William Ce W. Anner, in his 3d year. 
Also, William Maxwell, Esq. 78. 
At Hudson, on ae Herman Stoddard, 52. 
At a naman io, Nov.22, Peter W. Benjamin of this city, 


At Belize Bay, Honduras, James B. Livingston, M. D. con of Col. 
leary A. Livingston of hkeepsic. 
Hen Pais Proce, Dr. D. F’ Hulme of Philadelphia. 
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VWORAR, CHBERIVDE OF ELILBARES. 


MELODY BY JOHN PARRY: ADAPTED AND ARRANGED BY CHARLES E. HORN. 
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MCDERATO CON ESPRESSIVO. 
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2. 
Where’er I may be, leve, 
El a@ver forget thee, leve, 
Though beauties may smile and try te ensnare ; 
Vet nothing shall ever 
Thy heart from mine sever, 





Dear Nerah, sweet Nerah, the pride of Kildare. 


— 

















standing behi iece and commanding a perspective BY H. GREELEY & CO. 
view of its course. I have often beheld this terrible 





Five Dollars without 
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‘ Swepisn Yet — —s Le awe - May, some| Cansxon-BaALLs.—A cannon-ball, in its flight, invisible to THE NEBW-YORKE RB—(QUARTO)— 

ays earlier than the May duke. It is a ruit, resisting | those whom it may be distinctly seen by a person published every Saturday evening assau-st. N.Y. 
the attack of late frosts, is an abundunt rn of aunieans nd the ! ’ ~« J rea 

size, sweet and delicious flavor, and worthy of cultivation for 
market fruit. There is some doubt as to its correct name. It 
was introduced into Ohio, in 1824, from Burlington, N. J. 
the above name, but may be the Portuguese Cherry of Cook. 


It conveys to the mind a new and frightful idea of thio es. Terme—Foer Daten pas cones ta chosen, bay Soe 


by | tructive engine, teacing through the air with the superhuman a 
fury of a demon. my bn OS - Gocnenpien fer ong. vein, oF Ge OY 
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